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For the Companion. 
BOB’S DREAM.” 
By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 

Master Bob Stuart was an average kind of 
boy, neither very good nor very bad, but about 
like boys in general. Bob had long had one 
ungratified desire,—he wanted a dog. 

But his mother hated dogs, because they came 
into the house with muddy paws, and without 
wiping their feet on the mats; because they 
would bark instead of talking; because they 
evinced a fondness for old dirty bones and other 
offal, instead of eating neatly, off plates; and, in 
short, she disliked dogs, because they were dogs, 
and so acted like dogs. 

So she declared against the scheme of Bob, 
with great energy, and did her best to persuade 
him out of it. She offered him almost any thing 
else he could mention—a wheelbarrow, a top, a 
rocking-horse, a kite—if he would only give up 
his dog scheme. 

But Bob was fully possessed of the spirit 
of perseverance, and this is what he did. He 
allowed his mother to get him the kite, and the 
top, and the rocking-horse, and wheelbarrow, 
and as soon as he was well tired of them, he re- 
turned to tease her about the dog. Moreover, 
he conducted this teasing in the presence of his 
father, who at last got tired of hearing it, and 
said, one day,— 

“My dear, the boy shai have a dog; his heart 
is set on it, you see, and he shall have it.” 

“He'll ruin the carpets and the furniture,” in- 
sisted the mother. 

“O, you Ca keep hiih Ott of tie tense” said 
the father. “Bob must keep him in the barn.” 

“But he’ll always be following Bob into the 
house,” 

“O, he must keep him tied up,” said the 
father. “He can go out there and play with 
him, when he comes from school.” 

So the next day Bob’s father brought home 
to him a beautiful little Spitz puppy. . 

Now perhaps some of my young readers don’t 
know what a Spitz puppy is. This class of dogs 
are, by some, supposed to be called Spitz be- 
cause they originated in Spitzbergen; by others, 
the term Spitz is supposed to be given them in 
German, from their sharp noses. 

At all events, these dogs are very curious. 
They are a perfect muff of long hair, which 
stands up in a ruff, or mane, round their necks, 
and they are very intelligent and affectionate. 

Some dogs love nobody in particular, and are 
as well content with one person as another, but 
your Spitz dog is discriminating in his affec- 
tion. He knows and loves his master, and will 
Rot follow or care for a stranger. 

He is very intelligent, and can be made al- 
Most like a human companion. He never likes 
to be a moment separated from his master, and 
always follows him like his shadow. 

It was the evil fortune of a bright-eyed yonng 

Pup of this breed to be sold to Bob’s father. 
Pixie was his name, aml he was as funny a 
little muff as ever you could wish to see. He 
had bright, soft, black eyes, a lovely black tip 
to his nose, and a sharp, nice, loving little face, 
looking out of his collar of white hair, and was, 
in short, a prime little specimen of his kind. 

His bark was as sharp and snapping as a 
steel trap, so that Bob’s mother declared that 
it Went through her head like a knife; but Bob 
Promised to keep him out of the way. 

Poor little Pixie! This made a sad life for 

im, for you must know Bob went to the high 
sheol, and had to be away from eight till one 
Oclock, and then again from two till four; so 
that there was, on the whole, very little time 
when he could give Pixie the pleasure of his 
company. 
to all thé rest of the time, there was poor 

ttle Pixie, tied by a rope to the manger, all 
stark alone—not a creature to bark to or at— 


Aot a thing to do—and he the most wide awake 
and busy of puppies. 


PLAYING 


and ki-yied, to a degree that confirmed Bob’s 
mother in her dislike of dogs. To be sure, there 
was an hour or two in the morning, an hour at 
noon, and an hour or two at night, when Pixie 
was a blissful dog; for his little master then 
untied him, and went racing and coursing with 
him about the streets and lanes, as if on a 
wager who should go the fastest, and make the 
most noise. And, as Pixie’s nerves were in a 
highly excitable state, owing to the repression 
of his long confinement, he barked with double 
and triple Vehemence, and the two together 
made such a racket, that everybody in the vil- 
lage was talking about it; and Bob’s mother 
declared that it was bringing scandal upon the 
family. 

Then there were bitter complaints of the 
noise that Pixie made while Bob was gone 
to school, and all the lonesome night long, 
when Pixie would often keep up such a barking 
and yelling, that nobody in the neighborhood 
could sleep. Bob tried to repress these demon- 
strations by the strong arm of authority. When 
he was scolded at for his dog’s barking, he would 
go out, with a very important air, to discipline 
Pixie. 

“Look here, sir,’ he would say to him, 
“haven’t I told you that you are not to bark, 
and make such a noise?” And then he would 
thwack him vigorously with a little came that 
he had, which only made Pixie yell louder than 
he did before, and the people in the house scold 
more than they did before, so that he accom- 
plished very little by that. 

One night, after he came in from a scuffle 
with Pixie, he fell asleep, and had a very curi- 
ous dream. I don’t know how he camé to have 
such a dream; whether it was an old book of 
fairy tales that he had been reading, or the 
sound of Pixie’s barking and yelling, which 
still penetrated into his chamber, that cansed 
the dream, I cannot tell; but what he dreamed 
was this: 

He thought that, as he was coming back to 
the house from governing Pixie, a queer little 
crooked fairy met him, and said to him,— 
“Look here, sir! What have you-been doing 
to my dog?” 

“T haven’t been doing any thing with your 
dog,” said he. “Pixie’s my dog, and I have a 
right to do what I have a mind to with him.” 
“We shall see as to that,” said the queer little 
old woman. “Now, sir, until you learn how to 
treat a dog better, I think you’ll just have to 
change places with Pixie awhile, and see how 
you like it yourself.” 

Now Bob was what you might call a plucky 
boy, and he thought this was a very queer, im- 
pudent old woman, and he had it in his heart 





It is no wonder that Pixie barked, and yelped, 


to express his opinion of her very freely; but, 
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somehow, when he opened his mouth to speak, 
he grew dizzy, and fell forward on his hands 
and knees, and his nose changed to a sharp, 
hairy little snout, and his hands and feet 
changed into short, stumpy paws, and he felt 
himself bristling all over with a mass of white 
hair. And, when he tried to break out into ex- 
pressions of angry defiance, the words came out 
in the form of a short, loud bark. 

He was confused and astonished, frightened 
and angry, and, for all these emotions, he had 
but one outlet. It seemed te him that he could 
never stop barking. 

It was a dreadful feeling. He had no idea 
what it was like before; but, when he tried to 
keep ftom barking, it seemed to him that he 
should smother; and the droll old woman 
laughed until the tears ran down her cheeks. 

“Ah-ha!l” she said. ‘How do you like it? 
Come, now, Pixie and you are to change places 
for a while. He shall go to the high sghool, 
and you shall stay tied in the barn.” 

Then, suddenly, Bob found himself tied, with 
a rope round his neck, to the mangerin the 
barn. He was in perfect despair. He yelped 
and screamed with all his might; and then the 
barn door opened, and in came a boy, looking 
exactly as he used to look to himself in the 
looking glass, with a great stick in his hand. 

“Now, Pixie,’ he said, “how many times 
must I tell you not to make this racket?” Then 
he fell upon him, and knocked him over the 
head and nose, and beat and belabored him ina 
merciless manner. 

Bob thought of fifty things he wanted to say. 
He wanted to tell him that he wasn’t a dog, 
and that it was dark and lonesome out there in 
the barn, and that he hated to be alone, and 
that if his master would only let him come in 
with him, he would lie still by his bed, and not 
make any trouble. 

But, when he tried to say all these things, 
there came out nothing but bark! bark! bark! 

“T declare!” he thought to himself, “I did 
not know that dogs had such bad times.” 

But his master, apparently, had no such sym- 
pathy; for he beat, and bruised, and finally 
kicked him till his sides were really sore; and 
yet, much as he hated to be kicked and beaten, 
he found that he could not stop barking; it was 
a perfect convulsion; and, after his young ty- 
rant was tired of kicking and beating him, he 
left him barking still, in a heart-broken man- 
ner. 

What a long, dreary night Bob passed! He 
felt so lonesome, and every once in a while 
heard strange, queer voices that frightened 
him. Now it was the horses stamping and 
banging about in their stalls, and then the 





old Shanghai cock woke up and crowed—a 





strange, ghastly crow. And, though these 
things wouldn’t have frightened him a bit when 
he was a boy, yet, now he was a dog, he found 
he had a dog’s mind, and a dog’s way of look- 
ing at things; and these strange voices made 
his little heart thump and beat under his fur’ 
coat like a trip-hammer. 

“O, dear!” he thought, “how afraid and lone- 
some I am in this great barn, and how I wish it 


was morning!” 


It seemed to him that two or three days passed, 
and found him still tied, yelping and barking in 
the barn, and only let out once or twice a day, 
when his young master found time to come and 
take him out. 

Once, his master went off on an excursion, 
and forgot him, and then there was the whole 
day and night all alone. 

“O, dear! dear!” he thought, “if I ever get to 
be a boy again, I will take care how I treat my 
dog.” 

A strange, low, whinnering laugh broke up 
his reflections, and the little, crooked old wo- 
man appeared before him. 

“Well, now, how do you like it?” she said. 
“You find it one thing to be master, and quite 
another to be dog, don’t you?” 

Bob certainly thought so; and he was so anx- 
ious to please the old fairy, that he tried with 
all his might to make a penitent speech, but it 
was only a bark! 

“There, then,” she said, tapping him with her 
wand, “you may speak.” 

He made a great effort, and screamed aloud, 
“T Will bé good to Pixie!’”’ so ioud that he woke 
himself up. 

“Why, Bob, what’s the matter?” said his 
mother, coming in. ‘Are you sick?” 

“No, mother; only I dreamed [ was a dog— 
poor Pixie! Poor fellow! Mother, lam going 
to give Pixie to Aunt Filen, for I believe he’s 
lonesome and unhappy ont therein the barn, 
and she loves dogs, and she will let him stay in 
the house, and be company for her; and I can 
go and play with him sometimes at her house.” 

“f’'m sure [ shall be glad of it,” said Bob’s 
mother. And so was little Pixie, who, after 
this, was made quite a pet of, kad an indulgent 
mistress, who let him sleep on his own mat hv 
her bed, and gratified his fondness for society by 
always taking him out with her when she 
walked, and letting him sit by her when the 
worked. And this all came of “Bob’s Dreare.’' 

It is my belief that, if boys oftener had dreate 
of this sort, dogs would have a better time of it. 
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For the Companion. 
PLAYING INDIAN. 

Florence Grey read “Hiawatha” when she 
was twelve years old, and was charmed with 
the poetry of Indian life. She mused on the 
cool, white wigwam, through which the breezes 
swept; and on the gay robes, and easy duties 
of Indian maidens. 

She dreamed of floating down rapid streams 
in a light canoe, paddled by a brave young 
chief, with a tuft of glowing feathers on his 
head; or of dressing and cooking the deer, 
newly slain by the noble braves of some wild 
tribe. 

She sang, “Wild roved an Indian girl,” and 
played the “Tuscarora Quickstep” over and 
over again. She amused her little sisters by 
dressing in a blanket, putting on her father’s 
hat and walking very erect, muttcring strange 
and unmeaning sounds. She declared that she 
hated carpets and chairs, and wished they had 
never been invented. Nature’s carpet, she 
thought, was the best, and that answered for 
seats, too. 

“T wish I were an Indian maid, mamma,” she 
said, one day. “Then I’d have no hard lessons 
and no prison of a school. I wouldn’t have to 
dress up, nor behave to please other folks, but 
could run, and jump, and shout, and row a 
canoe, and ride a wild horse, and eat berries, 
and’—— 
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“And raw buffalo meat. my dear,” said ber 
mother. 

“OQ, I could cook it, you know; and I could 
go barefoot over the prairies, and,”—— 

“Freeze your feet in winter, if you wished,” 
said Mrs. Grey. 

“And I could leave all lessons, and books, 
and,”—— 

“And starve your mind, and become a young 
savage, and waste this life, and lose the beauti- 
ful life reserved for the good beyond the grave.” 

“Well, but may be some missionary would 
come and teach me religion, mother; at any 
rate, I should like to beone of Longfellow’s 
Indians!”’ 

“They are dreamland Indians. Our New Eng- 
land tribes are composed of refined ladies and 
gentlemen, compared with those of the Western 


wilds. God has cast your lines in pleasant} “Yes.” 
places. Thank Him and pity the less favored,” | “Pork and tobacco?” 
said Mrs. Grey. “te 
“I mean to see Indian life, some time, even if| “Grease?” (lard.) 
I have to become g missionary to do it,’ said| “Yes.” 


the visionary girl. 

“That would be a poor motive for being a 
missionary. I’m afraid you would find no so- 
ciety willing to send you out ona sight-seeing 
expedition,” said the mother. 

“Old Joe, that tends the doctor’s horses, is 
half Indian,” said her brother. “If ‘half a loaf 
is better than no bread,’ perhaps you’d like to 
go to the stable with me to-morrow, and look 
at him!” 

“Phoo! Old Joe! He wears clothes like any- 
body, and lives in a house, and talks English. 
I wouldn’t walk two steps to see fifty old Joes!” 
cried Florence. “I want to see something of 
Indian romance!” 

About a week after this, Harry camein one 
day, his checks all aglow, saying, “I’ve got 
good news for you, Minne-ha-haf There’s a 
camp of Indians up in the ash grove, on Dea. 
Wilson’s farm.” 

“Where are they from? Dacotah?” asked 
Florence. 

“No, from Oldtown, near Bangor; and they 
rejoice in the name of ‘Pe-nob-scot!’” said the 
boy. 
“Well, ’'llgo and see them. Are there beau- 
tiful girls and brave warriors among them?” 
asked Florence. 

“There are girls or women; and when there’s 
whiskey about, there are warriors, too, I guess,” 
replicd Harry. 

The next day, at Florence’ earnest request, 
Mrs. Grey went with her and her sisters to the 
camp. The wigwams were already pitched, 
and two old women were taking care of a young 
pappoose, and weaving baskets. They were a 
little surly at first, but were mollified by a gift 
of tea and doughnuts, which Florence had 
brought in a basket. 

“Ugh, lady pretty, blue eyes she got, and 
red cheek,” said one old woman. 

“Ugh! white hand,” added the other, taking 
up a little hand and stretching it out beside her 
own brown one. “Got gold ring, too. Sopretty 


girl, so kind to poor, tired old Indian, walk‘ 


two hundred mile and have no tea. Got some 
bread home?” 

“Yes.” 

“Got crackers?” 

"ln 

“Got butter?” 

“Fes.” 

“Ah, that good. Pretty little lady come 
more day to see poor old woman, and bring 
good things for me eat; then we make pretty 
little lady nice basket.” 

“What’s your name, mother?” asked Flor- 
ence, sweetly. 

“Betty Thunder. Me daughter stay Oldtown. 
She name Nancy Thunder. Got silver hoops 
in ears and two copper ring on fingers!”’ 

Mrs. Grey smiled, and poor Florence fairly 
jumped, “Betty Thunder” and “Nancy Thun- 
der” fell so far short of the musical sound of 
“Minne-ha-ha!” 

“Me more daughter here. She name Sue 
Cidermug. This she baby. She go with Bill 
Cidermug to buy pork and onion for eat. Come 
back soon!” 

“T wish you would teach me to make baskets, 
mother,” said Florence to “Mrs. Thunder,” as 
one of the little girls called her. 

“Mrs. Thunder” was sharp. She had an eye 
to the provisions for future days. So she re- 
plied, with a very grim smile, “Ugh, me learn 
pretty lady make basket. White fingers make 
good basket!’’ 


“O, mamma, can’t I stay,” cried Florence, 


“till sunset? I do so much want to learn to 
make those little workbaskets.” 

Mrs. Grey had no objections to Florence and 
Kate remaining awhile; so, taking little Bell 


she had bought, and promising to send Harry 
up for them. 

As soon as mamma was out of sight, Miss 
Florence drew her net off her hair, and let it 
fall over her shoulders. Then she took a red 
scarf from her pocket, and tied it like a turban 
round her head, and hung her bracelets over 
her ears! She then put her scarlet plaid shawl 
over her shoulders, blanket fashion, and sat 
down on the grass beside “Mrs. Thunder,” with 
her lap full of finely split ash. 

And the old woman began a basket for her, 
asking, ‘‘How much tea you give me for learn 
you make basket?” 

“O, a great lot!” cried the impulsive girl. 
“My father keeps store, and I’ll give you tea, 
and sugar, too.” 

“Cheese, too?” 


This arrangement seemed very satisfactory 
to “Mrs. Thunder,” but the other woman, who 
had the baby, did not speak. She looked angry, 
and growled now and then, as if she had been 
neglected in the matter of the tea and the 
doughnuts. 
After a while, she went up to the tree, where 
the girls had hung their hats, veils and para- 
sols, and examined them one by one, saying to 
herself, “That’s good.” 
“Now, Betty,” said Florence, confidentially, 
“TI want to eat supper with your children when 
they come back. Do you use bark of trees for 
plates ?” 
“No, me got four plate, and two knife, and 
two mug; no eat off bark!” 
“May I take tea with you?” she asked, once 
more. 
“Me tea no good for white folks; nasty!” 
replied the hostess, making a horrible grimace, 
as if to disgust her. 
But Florence was resolute. “Please let me 
stay,” she said. “I do loveIndiansso! Ishould 
like to be an Indian, myself.” 
Mrs. Thunder laughed heartily, and made 
some jocose remark to the other Indian, in her 
own language, at which they both laughed. 
By-and-by a crackling was heard among the 
bushes, and the sound of voices, and soon there 
appeared three men in soiled shirt sleeves, and 
a fat, dirty woman, in a pink calico dress and 
a red plaid shawl, lugging a ham, like a baby, 
in her arms. Two of the men had tow bags 
filled with provisions on their shoulders, but 
the third, probably the Hiawatha of the party, 
had a fiddle in his hand, and a pipe in his 
mouth. 
They looked surprised at sight of their fair 
guests, and laughed when Mrs. Thunder ex- 
plained, in their native jargon, that they were 
to remain for supper. 
The fat woman, who was the baby’s mother, 
now stretched herself out on the grass in a 
most inelegant attitude, so unlike the graceful 
Minne-ha-ha, and began to smoke a pipe! 
Bill Cidermug, her husband, rolled up his 
shirt sleeves, drew out his jack-knife and sliced 
the pork, while the other man built a fire on 
a pile of stones, which served for a cooking 
stove. 
The young gentleman, the Orpheus of the 
group, began to fiddle, making his features 
work horribly to keep time with his scraping! 
Kate whispered, “Let’s go, Flora,’”’ when she 
saw Mr. Cidermug turn the pork on the coals 
with his fingers, and then wipe the jack-knife 
on his very dingy shirt sleeves, before cutting 
the bread! 
Florence herself began to feel as if she were 
out at sea, instead of being in “‘a haunt of old 
romance;” and put on her things to go. No 
one asked her to remain, but Mrs. Thunder 
threw the half-finished basket at her, saying,— 
“Now, you come more to me day and bring 
me much good things, for learn you make 
basket!” 
Just then Harry appeared at the opening, and 
they all walked off together, Florence saying, 
“Well, ’'m done with Indians! If our civilized 
ones are like this, I don’t want to see savages! 


home and see somebody that’s clean!” 


than a little disgust. 


veil was ruined with greasy finger marks. 


up. 





by the hand, she went home, carrying a basket 


little fool I was to think there was such beauty 
in Indian life! 
neat home and my dear Christian parents!” 


They are horrible. Do hurry,I want to get 


But her afternoon’s experience cost her more 
Her breastpin and pock- 
et handkerchief were gone; half the flowers 
were plucked out of her hat, and her new blue 


She kept her word, however, to “Mrs. Thun- 
der,” by sending Harry down to the camp with 
a basket of food, charging him not to let them 
know where she lived, lest they might hunt her 


Ido feel so thankful for my 
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THE SPREADING RUMOR. 


Says Gossip One to Gossip Two: 
“While shopping in the town, 

Old Mrs. Pry to me remarked— 
Smith bought his goods of Brown.” 


Says Gossip Two to Gossip Three, 
ho cast her eyelids down: 
“T’ve heard it said, to-day, my friend, 
Smith got his goods from Brown.” 


Says Gossip Three to Gossip Four, 
ith somewhat of a frown: 
“T’ve heard strange news—what do you think? 
Smith took his goods from Brown!” 





Says Gossip Four to Gossip Five, 
Who blazed it round the town: 
“T’ve heard to-day such shocking news— 
Smith stole his goods from Brown!” 
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For the Companion. 
MY AUNT SKIMMERHORN. 
By Sophie May. 

Want to hear the “steam story,” do you? 
Haven’t you laughed enough over those twins? 
Well, bring me my knitting work out of the 
end cupboard. There, this long heel reminds 
me of Aunt Jerusha. She used to knit a stock- 
ing and put it away, and then knit another. 
She never measured. Shesaid she “didn’t want 
any two stockings alike.” 
She was just so odd about every thing. Aunt 
Jerusha needed a regulator; but she knew a 
great many things, and she knew that she knew. 
It was of no use to tell her any thing; her way 
was just right, and you could no more improve 
it than you could start the Great Bear from the 
north pole. 
She was never a favorite with us. She was 
not our own aunt, only Uncle Hiram’s wife, 
and when he died and she married Squire Skim- 
merhorn, I dare say that would have been the 
end of it, and we never should have called her 
aunt again if it hadn’t been for “little Jerusha.” 
That was aunt’s daughter, a dear girl, as I 
have always told you; but her mother did not 
appreciate her, or she never could have dubbed 
her “Jerusha.” She said she did it as a means 
of discipline to the child. Aunt Skimmerhorn 
was famous for discipline, and what with dry 
bread and water, a dark closet and a switch, 
little Jerusha got her share of it. 
We called her Jessie, at our house. We all 
loved the dear child, but I adored her. She was 
two years older than I, and much more matured, 
and I regarded her as a superior being. 
She was very fond of me, but not at all con- 
fidential. That grieved me, for I was not aware 
that I was a regular chatterbox, and could not 
be trusted. It was my greatest delight to sit 
and watch her, she was so gentle and pretty. 
I thought if she would live with me and never 
stir out of my sight, I should be perfectly happy. 
When Uncle Hiram died, I supposed she would 
come straight to our house; for, do you know, 
it never once occurred to me that aunt would 
care! When I learned that it was not to be so, 
that Jessie would have to live on in that gloomy 
house, with no father to pet her, and nobody to 
speak to but Aunt Jerusha and the cat, I cried 
like a baby. 
“She doesn’t love her mother one bit,” said I; 
“and she might come here and stay with us.” 

“Tut! tut!” said your grandfather. ‘‘Wheth- 
er she loves her mother or not, she honors her, 
and that is all the Bible requires.” 

I’ve thought of that a thousand times, chil- 
dren. Now you all love me, or think you do; 
but [ haven’t a child in the world that would 
do for me what Jessie did for Aunt Jerusha. 

“When amI coming to the steam?” O, that’s 
soon told. You see I had my reasons for being 
afraid of my aunt. The woman knew altogeth- 
er too much. Among other things she perfect- 
ly understood the science of medicine. You 
hadn’t a bone in your body but she could take 
it apart and put it together again in the dark. 
The Thompsonian system, otherwise called “hot- 
trop,” was just in vogue, and after trying ev- 
ery thing else, she settled on that. 

I do believe she steamed poor Uncle Hiram 


close to his nose. 


she rode without bit or bridle. 


of thoroughwort tea. 








“O, mamma,” she said, that night, “what a 


out of the world; but then he said he wouldn’t 
turn his hand over to live, and he certainly 
sailed off very easily, with a jug of hot water 


Aunt Jerusha had always been subject to hob- 
bies, but when she mounted this horse of steam, 
Her cupboard 
was so full of roots and herbs, that there was 
very little space left for bread and butter; and 
if you thought she was treating you to a cup of 
coffee, ten to one but it turned out to be a dose 


She was continually asking after my health, 


a 


her sharp eyes rested on me. I had injureg 
myself once by a fall down cellar, and was ever 
afterward a little ailing. Aunt Jerusha was 
sure my shattered system mizht be restored by 
the application of steam. About as reasonable 
as boiling a basket of chips to make a stick of 
hard wood! 


I became so afraid of her that when I rode by 


her door I crouched under the buffalo robe ang 
held my breath, and never dared go to the 
house unless I knew she was gone, and even 


then entered at the back gate, and crept up to 


Jessie’s room like a thief. I was in daily dread 
of her springing out upon me, rolling me in 
blankets, and setting m 


over a slow fire to 
steam. She often said to my mother,— 
“Sister Patten, give me that child and [’') put 
the roses into her cheeks!” 

As if I was a lobster, to be boiled red! Thus 
far mother discouraged the notion, but my fear 
was that she wouldn’t hold out, and I should 
fall bodily into the hands of the enemy. 

About this time Aunt Jerusha married again, 
and settled next door tous. Ihad the pleas. 
ure of Jessie’s companionship now; but each 
pleasure hath its poison, too, for there was the 
steam! It had come to my very door. It heat. 
ed my visions at night. Iused to dream of 
boiling water, and awake in such a perspiration 
as would have delighted the heart of a Thomp- 
sonian doctor. 

I told Jessie howI suffered, but she always 
looked so distressed uhat I was sorry I couldn’t 
keep my trials to myself, especially as I had 
only been steamed six times by actual experi- 
ment, and had taken but five doses of lobelia, 
when I thought I was drinking maple syrup or 
raspberry shrub. 

Squire Skimmerhorn went to Legislature 
one winter, and Aunt Jerusha was left with the 
care of the house, as well as of all the sick in 
the neighborhood. There were four in her fam- 
ily—herself, Jessie, and a pair of step-twins, 
She talked continually of herbs and hot water, 
and her eyes had a fire in them as fierce as 
Number Six. 

Jessie looked very pale. I asked her “if her 
mother steamed her,” and she replied, with a 
patient, weary smile,— 

“No, Addie, never when I can help it.” 
That was all she said, and I dared not ques- 
tion her further; but I knew she was having 4 
hard time, and the twins looked as lifeless as a 
couple of potato sprouts down cellar under a 
tub. 

It was getting serious, but Jessie was so re 
served that no one ventured to say a word; and 
Squire Skimmerhorn came home only once all 
winter, and then he observed nothing, for, as 
the neighbors said, “he was not a noticing 
man.” 

Things went on from bad to worse till March, 
wifen suddenly we were aroused from our sleep 
one night by a violent ringing of the door bell. 
There stood Jessie, shivering in her night dress. 
“Aunt Patten! Uncle Patten! Come quick! 
Mother is worse! She has taken both the twins 
out of bed and given them a lobelia emetic, and 
now she is giving one to the pig.” 

{ laugh to this day as I think of it; and! 
even smiled, then, sad as it was for the twins. 
Father and mother went over as soon a3 pos 
sible, and there they found Aunt Jerusha mix 
ing some Number Six for the hens. When she 
saw father coming, she took off her blue checked 
apron and threw it in the fire, crying,— 
“That’s the way I’ll serve you, sir, if you op 
pose the Thompsonian practice.” 

That was the first time father had been fully 
convinced she was crazy. 

“O, Aunt Patten,” said Jessie, throwing het 
arms round mother, “I didn’t mean to let you 
know, but I couldn’t help it. I can generally 
manage her nicely. Last night she steal 
those poor twins, and was going to try them 
with a fork, like potatoes, to see if they = 
‘done,’ but I stopped that at once. To-night 
she is worse than ever before.” : 

“Poor, dear child, how you must have sii 
fered!” 

“Yes,” said my father; “and you ought © 
have told of all this before.” 

“T could not bear to,” answered Jessie, through 
her tears. “Uncle Patten, she is my mother’ 

That touched father. He said she looked like 
an angel. , 

“Such fortitude,” he afterward declared, for 
a girl of fifteen!” 

For it came out that Aunt Jerusha had hal 
these attacks before uncle died, and he and Jer 
sie had kept it a secret till Jessie told Squire 
Skimmerhorn; she thought that was a duty. 
But it seemed he didn’t pay much —, 
the story. He went right on and married 
and even now said “Mrs. Skimmerhorn 





and I was conscious of turning pale every time 


merely excitable.” 
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Excitable, indeed! 

Father wanted to send Aunt Jerusha right 
off to an insane hospital, but Jessie begged him 
to wait awhile, and he hadn’t the heart to re- 
fuse the dear girl. 

We kept the twins at our house a great deal, 
and father put his foot down that they should 
not be steamed. Poor things! They were fond 
of showing the scars where they had been 
scalded. 

Aunt Jerusha seemed better after father be- 
gan to use his authority. Jessie’s face bright- 
ened, but she did not cease her painful watch. 
Such devotion I never saw before. 

“Q, father,” said I, “is that what you call hon- 
oring anybody’s mother? I wouldn’t care, on- 
ly ’twill kill Jessie.” 

But it didn’t; you know she’s alive yet. 

“She will be prospered,” said your grand- 
father; “you see if she isn’t.” 

Summer came, and Aunt Jerusha grew worse. 
The neighbors said dog days had an effect toin- 
crease her mania. Why, she thought the earth 
rolled round by the power of steam, and the 
sun was a great saucer of brandy with a match 
in it to keep it on fire! When she got that idea 
fixed in her mind, you may know she needed 
attention. She was taken to an insane asylum, 
where she finally died. 

Jessie did come to our house to live, so I had 
my wish, after all. It was very pleasant for 
both of us, till she married and went West. 
She is leading a useful and happy life, just as 
your grandfather predicted. The twins are 
alive and well, and settled somewhere as physi- 
cians, but [ have never heard that they pursued 
the practice of steaming. That may not be a 
bad way, though, when it isn’t carried to ex- 
cess. I can’t say, I am afraid I’m prejudiced. 

There, I’ve got my stocking above the first 
narrowings, but I’m out of yarn; you’ll find 
some in the ball basket. 





For the Companion. 
SCALING A CLIFF. 
By Kappa. 

Ona fine morning in June, a boat grounded 
on the stony beach at the foot of Blomidon, and 
three boys leaped gayly out, followed by a man, 
who seemed to be accom»anying them as their 
“guide, philosopher and friend.” 

But where is Blomidon? Blomidon is one of 
the most magnificent cliffs in the world, which 
rises abruptly from out the waters of Miner’s 
Basin, a place where the fierce tides are forever 
rushing to and fro, and all the winds of heaven, 
laden often with fog and storm, are perpetually 
wrestling and chafing. 

“Now, doctor,” said one of the boys, a stout, 
tall fellow, “we’re ready.” 

“Very well. Harry, you take the basket. 
Aubrey, here’s the hammer and knife. And, 
Tom, you take the rope and the hatchet. Pl 
carry the provisions.” 

“Hadn’t we better draw up the boat far- 
ther?” 

“True; so we had,” said the doctor; and, with 
this, they all went to work, and pulled the boat 
farther up the beach. 

“And now, boys, [ expect you to keep near me; 
of, at any rate, not get altogether out of hear- 
ing.” 

“May we climb the cliff, sir?” 

“Climb the cliff? How can you? No; you 
Must not attempt it.” 

“But if we find a good, safe place, sir?” plead- 
ed Aubrey, 

“O, well, [ suppose so. If you really find a 
Place that is safe, you may; but first come 
along and put the things up there at the bottom 
of the cliff.” 

The Place was soon reached; and the doctor, 
taking the hammer and the empty basket, went 
along the cliff after the rich mineral specimens 
With which it is filled, and in search of which 
hehad come. The boys started off in another 
direction, and wandered along the beach. 

Full of life, and energy, and joyous spirits, 
they longed for some adventure; and, after 
Scrambling over the huge boulders that lay on 
the beach, intermingled with cobble stones and 
gravel, they began to consider it monotonous, 
and looked, with longins eyes, up at the dark 
Precipice which frowned far on high. 
“ on lower part of the cliff rose from the beach 
on —— of about forty-five degrees, and was 
a With loose stones, the accumulations of 
¥ fragments detached from the top. Be- 
Yond this, where the steep declivity ended, there 
ja, Perpendicular cliff, about two hundred 
whiea ty forming the crest of Blomidon, 
elaine th the base, reaches altogether an 
of six hundred feet. 
® height will not compare with the 


"ster proportions of other precipices, but, 


standing as it does amid sea and lowlands, it 
gains by the contrast, and has a majesty which 
is felt by all. 

“We must go up, boys,” said Harry. 

“So I say,” cried Aubrey. “I’m tired of the 
beach.” 

“Well, go on, I’ll follow,” said Tom, who was 
the smallest of the three. 

“But where can we find a place to climb?” 
said Aubrey. “The cliff up there goes sheer 
up.” 

“T see a place,” said Harry. 
kind of crevice up there on the 
up and examine it.” 

With this, he started up the steep declivity, 
followed by Aubrey and Tom. 

It was a difficult place to ascend. The loose 
stones and gravel gave way under their feet, 
and rolled down, like young avalanches, to the 
beach beneath. Walking abreast, so as not to 
be in the way of these falling stones, they toiled 
‘on, and at length reached the end of the decliv- 
ity, where the upper cliff springs. 

Here they paused for awhile, and took breath. 
A few minutes sufficed for this, and then they 
hastened to examine the place which Harry had 
noticed from below. 

The cliff here was a perpendicular wall, about 
two hundred feet in height, and on this wall, 
from the base where they stood to the summit, 
there was a long cleft about a foot in width. 
To within that distance, the enormous walls of 
rock, thus severed, approached one another, 
their surfaces rugged, and: notched, and full of 
crevices and indentations. The cleft was not 
perpendicular, but crooked, sloping, first one 
way and then the other, at a slight angle. 

It certainly was not a very inviting place for 

a climber, and could not be said to agree, in all 
respects, with the doctor’s definition, “good and 
safe;” yet, such as it was, the boys looked at it, 
and the longer they looked, the more they 
wished to try it; and, at last, their desire grew 
so strong that they couldn’t resist any longer. 
“What do you say, Aubrey ?” asked Harry. 
“Pm agreed,” said Aubrey. 
“Then Ill try it,’ said Harry; and he ad- 
vanced toward the cleft, followed by both the 
other boys, and proceeded to climb it, by put- 
ting his feet against either side, and clinging 
with his hands, and thus ascending in the same 
way in which the little chimney sweeps used to 
work their way up chimneys. 

Harry was light, wiry and active. 
was stout, solid and muscular. 
ther. 

Harry, having started first, kept ahead, of 
course, but Aubrey followed him closely. As 
for Tom, his progress was a lamentable failure, 
for he ascended about forty or fifty feet, and 
then gave up in despair. 

Not so the others. The irregular walls on 
either side, with their rough surfaces, afforded 
plenty of places to the hands and feet; and, 
sloping as it did, now by along slant to the 
right, now by another to the left, it gave greater 
opportunities of ascent than would have been 
afforded if it had been perpendicular. 

As long as the nerve was strong, and the 
brain steady, so long might they continue to 
ascend, unless they met with some insurmount- 
able obstacle. 

“TI say, Harry, how are you getting along?” 
cried Aubrey, when they were over two-thirds 
of the way. 

“All right. 

“First rate.” 

They went on in silence for fifty feet or so 
more. Then Harry stopped. 

“What's the matter?” asked Aubrey, as he 
came up close. 

“Matter—we’re dished, and that’s all about 
it!’ said Harry, dolefully. ‘The crevice here 
widens out so far that I can’t reach it, and it’s 
too smooth to climb.” 

“Can't you do it at all?” 

“No. Nobody could. It’s impossible.’ 

It was indeed so. The crevice widened, and 
became a broad space between two smooth walls 
of rock, sloping together at such an angle that 
no human being could hope to scale them. 

Harry looked despairingly upward, and on 
every side, but saw that further progress could 
not be thought of. Beyond him the crevice 
spread out as it penetrated the cliff, so that 
there also there was no foothold for the climber. 

“Aubrey!” he called, at last. 

“Well.” 

“We'll have to go down again.” 

Aubrey scrambled and exerted himself for 
some time, but remained whcre he was. At 
last he called out, in a tone of dismay,— 

“Harry, I can’t move down from where I am. 
I can’t fix my feet anywhere. It was hard 
enough climbing this last bit, but I can’t get 
down again to save my life.” 


“Isn’t that a 
left? Let’s go 


Aubrey 
Tom was nei- 


How are you?” 





Further exertions followed, with the same 
result; and, at last, the dismal truth was felt by 
both, that they could not possibly advance or 
retreat. 
Meanwhile, Tom had descended to the bottom 
of the cliff, and stood there, anxiously watch- 
ing. He could see both of the boys quite 
plainly, and knew that something had hap- 
pened. Shouting up to them, he soon learned 
all. ¥ 
“What shall Ido?” he cried. 
“Get us help, somehow.” 
“Pll hurry for the doctor.” 
“Make haste, then.” 
Off went Tom, and found the doctor, who 
came running to the spot, and, clambering up 
the declivity, reached the base of the cliff, pale 
and breathless, carrying in his hand the rcpe, 
which he had snatched up, so as to use it in 
case of need. 
He looked up and saw them as they clung 
there. Harry was not more than thirty feet 
from the top—Aubrey was close beneath him. 

“Boys!” cried the doctor, in agitated tones, 
“have you got a good hold?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply. 

“How long can you hold on?” 

“We'll do our best, sir; it’s hard work.” 

“T’m going to the top with the rope.” 

“O, then, make haste, sir!’”’ 

“Hold on strong! It will take some time for 
me. It’s some distance. Hold on!” 
Shouting these words, the doctor, calling Tom 
after him, ran down to the beach, and then 
along it for a considerable distance, toward a 
place which he knew would afford a chance for 
him to climb to the top. But the way was long, 
and the boys were growing desperate. 
“Harry,” said Aubrey, at last, in a faint 
voice, “have you a good footing ?” 
“Yes.” 
“Ts there room for me?” 
“No; there’s no room for two. It’s too nar- 
row. How are you?” 
“T’m afraid I can’t stand it much longer.” 
Harry was standing with both feet on a nar- 
row shelf of rock, and his back against the op- 
posite wall. As soon as he heard this, he tore 
off his braces, tied them together, put his fect 
through them, and let the knotted straps hang 
down from them. Aubrey clutched at this, and, 
passing one arm through the braces, held on 
heavily. 
“Can you bear that weight, Harry ?” 
“Yes,” said Harry. 
“Then I’m all right,” said Aubrey. 
no place for my hands before.” 
The boys waited, and waited. The strain on 
Harry’s feet grew worse and worse. The pro- 
longed efforts of Aubrey exhausted him more 
and more. . 
Despairing thoughts came tothem. The time 
seemed interminable. They thought that the 
doctor was unable to climb the cliff. But, in 
their despair, they uttered not one word, for 
neither of them was willing to say any thing to 
discourage the other. 
Then, at last, came a fearful moment, when 
hope left them, and they became conscious that 
it was but a short time longer that their strength 
could endure. 

“Harry,” said Aubrey, “I must soon let go.” 
He spoke in a faint voice. 

“No, no! Hold on!” gasped Harry. 

“No. You will be relieved from the strain, 


“T had 


He was interrupted by a shout from above. 
It was the doctor. He saw the boys. 


was drawn up after him. 


“TACKLING A TIGER.” 





veranda, tranquilly enjoying our coffee. 


pleasantest in the whole twenty-four. 


citement was very soon communicated to us all 





and can hold on till help comes—as for me’”—— 


In an 
instant the rope was flung down, with a run- 
ning knot at the end. Harry passed it on to 
Aubrey, who managed to get it under his arms, 
and around his body. Then, with that new and 
sudden strength, which is often born of hope, 
Harry seized the rope, and scrambled to the 
top; and Aubrey, half dead with exhaustion, 


Never shall I forget the excitement Jack 
Skilton’s news produced. It was about 5 o’clock 
in the morning, and we were all seated in my 


The hour was, as usual, the freshest and 
The 
stillness contrasted strongly with Skilton’s 
sudden and noisy entrance; but when he told 
us that a tiger during the night had made a 
raid upon our enclosures, and had carried off 
one of our fat, stall-fed Bengal sheep, his ex- 


“Why, Horton,” said he, addressing our doc- 
tor, “the brute must have gone under your 
veranda to get to the wall, and have sprung 
over from there, of course returning with his 
prey by the same way. Now, if I know any 
thing about tigers, he is sure to try the same 


game again to-night; encouraged by hts suc- 
cess, and his mouth set watering, he will want 
another tid-bit, and if we lie in ambush at your 
bungalow we are sure to get a shot at him. 
Only don’t you fellows go talking about it— 
keep it quiet—for five of us will be quite enough, 
and if we let it be known, we shall have the 
whole garrison up in arms and our sport will 
be spoiled.” 

After this, a general anxiety was manifested 
about rifles and ammunition. Horton, how- 
ever, as Our doctor, was not as well prepared as 
the rest of us for such an emergency, and with 
the exception of his brace of holster pistols 
and sabre, had not an arm to his name. 
Although a tall, rawboned, powerful, but 
good-natured, indolent, easy young Irishman, 
standing six feet two in his shoes, he had never 
taken much interest in hunting of any kind. 
Now, however, that there was a prospect of 
getting a shot from his own veranda, he looked 
upon the affair as very different. “Besides,” 
he went en, “can’t stand a tiger prowling 
round my veranda, that’s rather too good a 
joke; why, he must have passed within a foot 
or two of my head, last night. You tell mel 
snore like a trumpet—perhaps he’ll hear me 
next time, and take a fancy to me instead 
of a sheep. Who'll lend me arifie? Don’t all 
speak at once!” 

In the course of the day Horton appeared 
with an enormous fowling-piece, a sort of old- 
fashioned duck-gun, which he had borrowed 
from another brother saw-bones in the canton- 
ment, not more given to sport than himself, 
and who musi have had it since the year one. 
We laughed heartily at his notion of shooting a 
tiger with it; but he said by loading it with 
slugs, or some such things, he should be able to 
give the “varmint” pepper. 

Nine o’clock found us at Horton’s quarters, 
armed and fully prepared for action. We took 
up our position in the veranda, which ran 
round the bungalow supported on poles, at 
about four or five feet from the ground, and is 
reached by a flight of steps. 

Here, lying flat down in a row, we could 
command the approach from the half-cleared 
jungle to the compound, and it was decided 
that we should let fly at our enemy the moment 
he entered the latter, as he would then be with- 
in such range as to make our bullets tell with 
deadly certainty. 

Thus, then, we disposed ourselves, Horton 
forming the left flank of the attack; and here, 
for several mortal hours, we had to wait. Ly- 
ing within arm’s length of each other, we 
determined that he who should first become 
aware of the tiger’s approach should communi- 
cate the fact by a gentle pressure on his neigh- 
bor’s shoulder, which signal was to be passed 
along the whole of our line. The necessity for 
speaking would thus be obviated, and every 
chance of scaring off our prey avoided. 

This tongue-tying was the severest part of 
our watch; and so irksome did it become at 
last to Horton, that, after fidgetting a great 
deal, he finally gave evidence, by heavy breath- 
ing, which soon became a snore, that his enthu- 
siasm for the sport had not been sufficient to 
keep him awake, and several times we had to 
arouse him. 

Watching and waiting in this darkness 
and silence our anxiety increased every min- 
ute. Would the brute disappoint us after all? 
Should we have our trouble for nothing? And, 
when he came, should we be able to distin- 
guish, and hit him? were all questions which 
naturally succeeded each other in our minds. 

At length, just as Horton had commenced 
another tune on his nasal organ, the slightest 
perceptible sound, as of the breaking of a small 
twig, or crackling of a fallen leaf, succeeded by 
the merest suggestion of a stealthy, cat-like 
tread, at no very distant point in the under- 
wood, reached us, and the eyes of all were 
eagerly strained to catch a glimpse, through 
the blackness of the night, of the animal, whose 
approach we knew instinctively these sounds 
heralded. 

It was a moment of great excitement and 
expectation. We held our breath, as, for a 
time, all token of the animal’s progress entirely 
ceased. We guessed that the small space of 
open ground was now being crossed. 

Then a pressure came upon my shoulder, and, 
simultancously, I was conscious of (I can hardly 
say [I saw) a dark, mysterious, dusky form, 
looming large, within a few paces of the ve- 
randa steps. My rifle, already in position,— 
for we had so adjusted ourselves as to make 
much motion unnecessary,—was slightly ele- 
vated, and, the next instant, a furious report 
rang through the night. We had fired a most 
perfect volley, and were upon our legs in a 
second. 
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Of course*Horton was the last to rise, having 
been awakened only by our firing; but, being 
instantly conscious of what had happened, and, 
I suppose, fecling chagrined at being behind 
hand at the critical moment, he had no sooner 
gained his feet than he dashed right down the 
steps, almost before we could realize what he 
was doing. 

We half followed into the darkness—foullowed 
quickly enough dimly to perceive that he had 
come into close contact with the brute itself. 
Some one raised a cry for lights, which had 
been prepared by our servant in an inner apart- 
ment; but, before they could arrive, I distinctly 
saw Horton within the clutches of the wounded 
tier, who was now roaring savagely. 

‘There was a wavering motion at the foot of 
the steps; man and beast were strangely con- 
fused; then they seemed to separate, and a flash 
and report told us that Horton had fired. 

Lights arriving at this instant, a ray fell upon 
this battle-field bright enough to show the doc- 
tor aiming a blow with the butt-end of his gun 
at the head of the half-crippled animal, just as 
it was springing towards him with one paw 
raised. 

The stroke taking effect on the side of its 
head, it reeled over; but, in doing so, a desper- 
ate lunge from the one uplifted claw caught 
poor Horton by the face, and pulled him head- 
long once more into horrible proximity with 
the tiger. 

Avain they appeared to roll over and over. 
Two of us by this time had reloaded our pieces, 
but we dared not, of course, fire, for fear of hlit- 
ting the doctor. The suspense of the next min- 
ute was frightful; and, as we stood in agonized 
irresolution how to act, a sudden cessation of 
all motion, not less ominous or terrible than 
the deadly struggle, absolutely paralyzed our 
very thonghts. 

At last, rushing down the steps, we were soon 
somewhat relieved as to the dread issue. Hor- 
ton was lying senseless and bleeding, one side 
of his face mutilated, and his body apparently 
crushed under the carcase of the now harmless 
brute. Our servants, by this time seemingly 


convinced that the tiger was dead, no longer 
hesitated to aid us in dragging him away from 
the body of our poor friend, who, once again 


within the bungalew, soon showed, ander the 
effects of the restoratives administered, signs 
of returning vitality. 
Our volley naturally roused the whele canton- 
ment, and medical aid was not long in arriving. 
Horton suffered, and is disfigured fearfully; 
but, in time, he recovered completely. 


now in the furniture of his quarters. 
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THE HOWLING DERVISHES. 


The Howling Dervishes are a religious sect 
in the East, and although one sees many dis- 
gusting exhibitions there, not one is more so 
than the ceremonies performed by these Der- 


vishes. 


‘lo be sure, it is your own fault if you do see 
it; they themselves—unlike the Turning Der- 
vishes at Pera and elsewhere—hate the presence 
of the “unclean,” (as they call all Christians,) 
like sin; and it is only through the interest of 
some great individual, and by determined per- 
severance in making your applications, that 
you are admitted within the hallowed precints 


of their convent. 


At the door of their beehives, three youths 
who had been stationed there by the iman to 
upon us, and prevent the crowd from 
impeding our view, stooped to take off our 


wait 


slippers. 


This done, we were ushered up stairs to a 
small room beside the chapel, through whose 
latticed windows we were to gaze upon the 


mystery. 


The youths who formed our escort placed us 


in the best possible position to view the scene 
and then, arranging themselves on each side 
kept back the throng. 


Many and bitter were the muffled impreca- | Upon the slave, he passed me as I stood in the 
tious xpon us which arose from those beaten 
within our 


off as they tried hard to force 
charmed circle. 


A low, monotonous chant rose to the lattice 


the earth, their foreheads 
priest, stretching forth 
heaven, repeated a long, low prayer. 


himself, with much ceremony. 
Then commenced 


The 
tiger’s skin always forms a conspicuous feature 


a low, horrifying wail, 
echoed by the whole fraternity, who sat rocking 


their bodies to and fro tiM their foreheads al- 
most touched the floor. 
By degrees, the frenzy increased; the eyes of 
the performers began to shine with a terribly 
unnatural lustre; foam gathered upon the lips, 
as in epilepsy; the countenance writhed in the 
most frightful distortions; a perspiration, so 
profuse that it rolled down the cheeks in huge 
drops, rose upon the pale and sickly brow; the 
“ AUlah-hou!” each moment was cried with a 
redoubled fury, until, with the violence of the 
shouts, the voice gave way, and the words be- 
came mere frantic roarings, as from a cavern 
of wild beasts. 
Suddenly, a sound more distinct and more 
terrible than the rest arose from the heaving 
and surging mass. “Lah il’lah el il VAVlah!” 
cried a voice whose tones were like nothing 
earthly; and the others present caught up and 
echoed that fearful cry. 
The next moment, there was a demoniac 
shriek, and the man who had at first shouted, 
rolled over upon the floor in a deathlike convul- 
sion. Those next him, with another frightful 
“Al lah-hou,” turned to his relief. They stretch- 
ed him up—they chafed his hands—they rubbed 
and tried to bend his limbs; but he lay inani- 
mate and rigid as a corpse. 
With lightning rapidity, the infection of this 
paroxysm spread; the “Lah il ’lah el V Al'lahs” 
became more terrible still; the devotees tossed 
their arms in the air, with the fury of maniacs. 
An instant more, and another dervish leaped 
from the floor, as if shot through the heart, 
and fell in convulsions. 
This brought the frenzy toa climax. The 
iman encouraged the delirium by voice, by 
howls, by gesture. A young man detached 
himself from the group. The high priest took 
an instrument that looked much like a pair of 
tongs, with which he pinched his cheeks with 
all his might; but the dervish made no sign of 
pain. 
A little child, a sweet little girl, of about 
seven years of age, entered the chapel, and 
calmly laid herself down upon the crimson 
rug. Assisted by two attendants, who from 
the first had stationed themselves one on each 
side of the Mihrab, the priest stepped upon 
her tender Iitttle frame, and stood there some 
moments; she must have suffered much, but 
when he dismounted, she rose and walked 
away with an air of extreme satisfaction. 
Now commenced another and equally painful 
portion of the service. 
The iman regulated the time of the chant, by 
ever and anon clapping his hands to increase 
its speed, or commanding by gesture that it 
must be slower. 
Wail succeeded to wail, howl to howl, A?lah- 
hou to Al'lah-hou, till at last the strongest 
men, unable to bear the violence of the exer- 
tion, fell to the ground in convulsions, or 
sobbed in anguish like infants. On the whole, 
amore revolting scene than the howling der- 
vishes could not readily be conceived; and 
dreadful is the distortion of that spirit which 
can deem such torments are acceptable in the 
eyes of God. 
A few days afterwards, it was my fortune to 
make a more intimate acquaintance with one 
of these dervishes; it was in this wise: 
A young slave belonging to the house where 
for a while we were invited to sojourn, was af- 
flicted with the toothache. Immediately a 
messenger was despatched for an emir whom 
she named, who was said to be skilful in cur- 
ing this trouble. The family, except one aged 
relative upon whom this slave attended, were 
staying at their country residence. She was 
led into the presence of the dervish. He might 
once have been a handsome man, but now his 
countenance had taken that sickly and distorted 
expression which often follows their dreadful 
ceremonies; and with his thick, bristling 
moustache, and his long, matted beard, it gave 
him by no means a prepossessing appearance. 
I was that morning amusing myself with an 
electrical apparatus; and after he had operated 


? 


piazza making experiments, which piazza was 
his nearest way to the garden from her room. 
He surveyed the jars for a few momerts with 


; | intense curiosity, and then departing to a short 
we looked, and saw a train of dervishes slowly 
entering the chapel, headed by their high priest. 

The dervishes prostrated themselves upon 
in the dust; the 
his open palms to 
A tiger- 
skin was then spread before the Mihrab, and 
upon this the priest stationed himself. <A rich 
green scarf was offered, with which he begirt 


distance, slowly drew forth a small brass ladle, 
and murmured: “Bucksheesh! Bucksheesh!’’ 
“Bucksheesh! Bucksheesh for what?” I asked. 


alms to his order was the usual thing. 


sheesh. You are young and strong; you can 
work at your trade.” 
“I do work—hard work.” 
“For whom?” 
“AVlah.” 


He made a gesture, intimating that to give 


“No; I cannot think of giving you buck- 


and yourself. I shall not encourage it. It is 

spoken!” pursued I, with the usual Osmanli 

expression of decision. 

I was in the midst of an interesting experi- 

ment, and I turned to my apparatus. The der- 

vish quietly seated himself upon the ground, 

doubled up his feet beneath him, still presented 

his brass dish, and there he sat motionless as 

an image carved in marble. Thus things went 

on for the next half-hour. But I was deter- 

mined not to be wearied into giving him buck- 

sheesh, and his imperturbable staring had be- 

come unpleasant. 

“Just bid him go about his business,” said I 

to the dragoman. 

He did so; but the dervish intimated that he 

should not retire without the money. 

“If you do not go voluntarily, I shall be un- 
der the disagreeable necessity of compelling 

you,” said I. 

The dervish merely gave a complacent 
chuckle, which said that he defied me to get rid 

of him. 

“Very good,” replied I. “Now mind, if I do 
what you will not like, it is not my fault.” 

I had a large coil-machine on the table be- 
fore me, which, as those acquainted with such 

apparatus know, tortures the nerves beyond 
the power of the strongest man to endure vol- 
untarily more than a few seconds. [I laid hold 
of his dish~ with the conductor, and, by way 
of a sample, gave him a moderate dose from 
a smaller battery. 

He laughed derisively, saying, “Allah el il 
VAVlah!” 

“Then here goes!” pursued I, putting the 
magnet into the coil, whilst the attendants 
crowded round to see the effect. 

It was instantaneous. He rolled over upon 
the ground with a yell-like “AVlah-hou!” 

The arms quivered in their sockets; the dish, 
which now he would fain have let go if he 
could, flashed about in his convulsed hand like 
a rocket; the countenaace was distorted with 
pain and rage. Ina few moments, feeling sat- 
isfied that he had had enough, I released him 
from the coil. 

He rose, and, nearly upsetting the dragoman 
in his flight, leaped down the steps into the 
garden. There, being at what he considered a 
safe distance, he turned, and a more liberal al- 
lowance of curses never fell to the lot of any 
man than those which he bestowed on me. 
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THE SUEZ CANAL. 


One of the most interesting events of the 
present year—we might say of the present cen- 
tury—is the cutting through of the Isthmus of 
Suez, which will be completed about the middle 
of November. 
There is to be a grand meeting on the occa- 
sion, and among the persons who will then be 
present, are the empress of the French, the 
emperor of Austria, the Turkish sultan, the 


“the great of the earth,” as they consider them- 
selves to be. 

The Isthmus of Suez has been considered an 
important place ever since Eastern commerce 
has had an existence. The idea of canalizing 
it is almost as old as trade itself, and has occu- 
pied the minds of many generations of states- 
men; and it is strange, remembering how in- 
fluential is commerce, that the Isthmus was not 
“cut through” long ago, in modern times. 
There was such a canal in ancient times. 
It connects the continents of Africa and 


Mediterranean. It will be seen that, if a suffi- 


easiest of all things for all vessels of all sizes 


through from the Red Sea to the Mediterranean, 
or from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea, thus 
greatly reducing the length of what are called 
long voyages. 

All vessels bound from the East to Europe, or 
from Europe to the East, would be saved the 
necessity of doubling the Cape of Good Hope, 
should the Isthmus of Suez be pierced by a 
canal large enough to meet the demands of 
commerce. Then the overland journey between 
Europe and the East could be made without a 
break, which is now impossible. 

The Isthmus is about seventy-five miles wide. 
For the most part it is quite level, rising but a 


the two seas, and slightly sloping toward the 
Mediterrancan. It has swamps, and lakes, 
what in America would be called ponds. These 
lakes often are dry, or very low. A sandy 
desert is the character of the rest of it. 


crown prince of Prussia, and many others of 


Asia, and lies between the Red Sea and the 
ciently large canal be made, it would be the 


that go to or come from the East to sail or steam 


few feet—from five to eight—above the level of 


To canalize this Isthmus has been a favor- 
ite idea with the French, ever since the first 


was in Egypt. Such a Napoleonic idea could 
hardly fail to be revived, after his nephew be- 
came Napoleon III. Apart from its usefulness, 
there is something striking about such a pro- 


ject that is calculated to impress the French 


mind favorably. 

Accordingly, some seventeen years since, M. 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, an engineer of distinc- 
tion, began to form a company, to make qa 
canal from Suez to Tineh. The company 
was not completed till 1859, and its capital was 
$40,000,000. The permission of the pacha of 
Egypt to make the canal was obtained, and the 
work began in 1859. The canal was to be an 
hundred miles long, and 830 feet wide. Its 
depth was fixed at twenty feet at the low water 
level of the Mediterranean. 

Such is the work that is now drawing toward 
completion, though some observers say the ca- 
nal will not be finished this year, and that the 
opening to which so many illustrious persons 
are hastening, is prematurely made. There is, 
they say, much work to be done, before the 
canal will be ready for the purposes for which 
it has been made. 

Be that as it may, it is certain that vessels 
have made experimental trips through the 
canal, and every one must hope that M. de 
Lesseps is destined to see his great undertaking 
soon completed. It ought to be completed this 
year, so that it may brin¥ the East into line 
with the Western world, which has seen the 
Pacific Rajlway finished in 1869. Two such 
works closed in one year would do it the high- 
est honor, and show that enterprise is common 
to both the New World and the Old. 





WANTED---A KING. 


A pleasant volume was written some years 
ago, by a popular author, on “Kings Retired 
from Business,” meaning monarchs who had 
abdicated their thrones. 

Just now, in a great European country, a 
king is wanted to go into business; and there 
has been considerable difficulty experienced in 
searching for a man for the place. This is 
rather odd; for, though kings do not grow on 
every bush, it seldom has happened that the 
supply of such personages has not been found 
quite equal to the demand. 

Little more than a year ago, the Spanish peo- 
ple drove their Queen Isabella II. from her 
throne, and from their country, and she has 
been living, ever since, in France. 

Thus the Spanish throne became vacant; but, 
instead of proceeding at once to fill it, the Span- 
iards allowed it to remain vacant, and their 
government has been of a provisional charac- 
ter. A few months since, a regency was cre- 
ated, and the Duke de la Forre, oftener called 
Gen. Serrano, was appointed regent. 

There have been several persons mentioned 
as candidates for the Spanish throne. The most 
prominent of these candidates, at first, was the 
Duke of Montpensier, a son of Louis Phillipe, 
who was king of the French. 

The Duke of Montpensier married the sister of 
the late queen of the Spains. After a time he fell 
into the background, and, for many months, he 
was not named in connection with the Spanish 
election. Latterly, he has been brought for- 
ward again, and his chances of success are said 
to be good. 

Another candidate was the late king consort 
of Portugal, father of the reigning king of that 
country,—Ferdinand, one of the Coburg princes. 
He might have had the throne, but refused to 
have any thing to do with it, though repeatedly 
urged to accept the vacant place. It is said he 
has changed his mind, but the report admits of 
doubt. 

Prince Napoleon was also named for the Span- 
ish throne; and perhaps the Spaniards could 
not have done better than to elect him. He 
is the son of Jerome Bonaparte, youngest 
brother of Napoleon I.; and, consequently, he 
is a cousin of the reigning French emperor, and 
stands next in succession to the Prince Imperial 
to the French throne. 

Probably the closeness of his connection with : 
Napoleon III., and the possibility that he might 
become emperor of the French, indisposed the 
Spaniards to elect him, and made the prince 
unwilling to seek their throne. 

The Duke of Edinburgh, second son of Queen 
Victoria, was at one time spoken of as a candi- 
date, but this hardly could have been serious, 
for he is a Protestant, and the Spaniards are the 
most devoted Romanists in Europe. 

The Duke of Genoa, nephew of the king of 
Italy, had “the inside track” for the Spanish 
stakes, for some time; and perhaps he has i 
yet. He is a boy at school,—or he was at #2 
English school recently,—and is only sixtee® 











“But your work is profitless to both Him 


Napoleon’s time. He planned a canal when he 


years old. 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 








__—_—_—_— 
Some of the Spaniards have advanced the 
plan of making a king of Espartero, Duke of 
Victory, on condition that the Duke of Genoa 
should be named as his successor. Espartero 
js a Spanish statesman and soldier of great dis- 
tinction, now in his seventy-eighth year. He is 
so infirm that he has not been able to take part 
jn public life for some time, and he cannot live 
long. . 

There have been suggestions that the Regent 
Serrano should be made king,—also, that Gen. 
Prim, the most distinguished of Spanish sol- 
diers, should be called to the throne. 
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For the Companion. 
BITING REPROOF. 

Should you assert to some persons the fact 
that horses reason, your declaration would be 
treated toa “regular horse-laugh.” Neverthe- 
Jess, I assert that some horses, at least, possess 
as good faculties, of their kind, as some kinds 
of men. 

My father’s matronly mare, for example, had 
a faithful memory, and was grateful for kind- 
ness shown her. She was ‘‘steady” in gait and 
to her meals; had no “bad habits,” and though 
a hard drinker, was never the worse for liquor. 

Among my father’s employees, was one, who, 
in the course of a roving life, had contracted a 
questionable habit. I will call it “ruminating.” 
You have seen a cow or an Ox stand and gaze 
sleepily into space, grinding its jaws together 
like school girls chewing gum. Well, from 
morning till night this man worked his mouth, 
with this difference in favor of the beasts, theirs 
isa natural way of digesting food, his was an 
unnatural process of extracting poison. 

One day, his stock of tobacco being quite ex- 
hausted, he persuaded me to go to the corner 
grocery and buy him “a plug.” As I returned, 
tobacco in hand, somewhat ashamed of my er- 
rand, Bay was being harnessed. Turning her 
head to receive the customary caress as I drew 
near, I mischievously put the tobacco to her 
nose. From the celerity with which her it flew 
up, I inferred that she-was no cousin of the sav- 
ages, of whom the Spaniards received the dis- 
gusting narcotic. 

Of course I was exceedingly amused; but on 
the next day, as I was again passing her, she 
suddenly opened her jaws, her lips drawn ma- 
liciously back, and with a crash closed them up- 
on my face, the stout teeth ploughing through 
the fesh on either side. Thanks to my partially 
successful attempt at dodging, she did not crush 
any bones. 

So uniformly gentle was she, that for years 
children had played about her head and heels 
without fear of harm. This was her first act of 
violence. The cause, therefore, was plain. The 
hired man, John, whose blossoming nose sug- 
gested, perhaps, the interesting story of “John 
and the Demijohn,” lashed her for her “trick,’’ 
as he angrily termed it, but I knew she had on- 
ly been “jawing” me for the offensive trick I 
had played. 

I held no bitterness against old Bay for her 
teproof. On the contrary, it raised her in my 
esteem. Was she not a better beast for the 
quick sense that rejected tobacco as an insult to 
Nature? Was not her upturned nose more to 
be respected than John’s ornamented nose, that 
delighted more in the scent of the vilely smelling 
weed, than in the odor of sweet, healthy hay? 

C. H. PEARSON. 
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For the Companion. 
BIG WORDS. 

“How do you like our new music teacher?” 
asked Lucy, of another schoolmate. 

“Why, she is as pleasant as can be, but” —— 

“Now, Nellie, what have you to complain of 
inher? To me she seems almost perfect.” 

“Well, I suppose she is; but—you sha’n’t 
laugh at me—it does seem as if she studied her 
language, Every sentence is perfect; and the 
big words roll out so fast, and are so appropri- 
ate, that I know she must read the dictionary, 
JUSt a8 We practise,—four hours daily. Doesn’t 
she, now?” 

“What an idea! I’ve been told that Miss 
— has always talked well, even when a 
_ It is as natural as her breath. Before 
pit ng, —— years old, she would roll off big 
Be os € amazement of the other children. 
an “m4 schoolmates, as she grew older, 
Sania se 80 much at them, that she often 
ines er dictionary, lest she should use one 

“Orrectly, and furnish them a chance to exer- 
Cise their wit at her expense, 


‘Til tell you of an 


other k amusing example of an- 


ind, not many miles from here. It is a 
d of long, high-sounding 
ton,—if she is really so, as 


man, who is as fon 
Words as Miss New 
YOu fancy 


his misuse of them. One day he met some 
young lady friends on horseback. 

“ ‘Now, really,’ said he, ‘young ladies, I think 
riding on horseback is a very fine resurrection’ 
(recreation). 

“He was very vain of his new house. ‘My 
house has a very fine aspect from the front 
windows,’ said he, meaning prospect. ‘I am 
going to have an antiquarian (aqueduct) in it, 
and a high frolicking (hydraulic) ram to carry 
water to the upper story.’ 

“He desired the carpenter to put ‘a buffalo’ 
on the barn.” 

“Dear me! what was he thiuking of?” asked 
Nellie. 

“Why, a cupola,” was the answer. “He be- 
gan an account of some domestic excitement 
with,— 

“We were all sitting there, talking, just as 
mute as could be, when old Borax blew every 
door in the house open.’ ” 

“How can people keep from laughing at his 
absurd expressions ?” 

“But there are occasions when we ought not 
to laugh, and it is painful to be so ignorant 
that, by the misuse of a word, we turn a solem- 
nity into a jest, and not only shock the feelings 
of others, but make ourselves ridiculous. This 
man, once, when presiding at a funeral, called 
out, in a pompous manner,— 

“<The friends of the diseased will now have 
an opportunity to investigate the corpse.’” 
“O! O! you startle me. I shall never dare to 
use a word, after this, without I am sure of its 
exact meaning,” cried Nellie, laughing. “I 
certainly wish I could use language as elegantly 
as Miss Newton uses it. Honestly, I’m afraid I 
was a bit jealous of her superiority; but if, 
as Miss Towle said,—quoting Lord Bacon, was 
she not?—‘The style is the man,’ I do not mean 
my style shall be loose, and full of slang.” 

P. P. B. 
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MONKEY TRICKS. 


We were vastly amused when we visited Van 
Amburgh’s menagerie, by the pranks of a 
roguish. little monkey, the prettiest of all the 
monkeys, Willie thought. 

The cage was divided into several apartments, 
in order to separate the baboon and other large 
animals of the ape species, from the small 
monkeys. 

There was a knot hole in one corner, through 
which a grim old monkey happened to let his 
tail slip. A pretty fawn colored monkey, ready 
for mischief, spied it in a twinkling, and taking 
it between his teeth, straightened himself out 
for a good pull. 

No sooner did the old fellow feel the sharp 
grip, than he sprang up, trying his best to take 
his property back again. This was fun for 
little fawn-color; he grinned and chattered, as 
gayly as he could with his mouth full, giving 
the big fellow on the other side no little agony 
as he pulled and bit. 

Utterly helpless, the old fellow howled with 
pain, every ape followed suit, and little monkeys 
and large ones by the dozen all came to his 
aid, and howled, and chattered, and squealed, 
until the din fairly roused the tigers near, and, 
vastly to our delight, the lion came in with his 
bass to give dignity to the concert of yells and 
howls. 

Chattering, piping and squealing, the lively 
little ones jumped and danced about as if en- 
joying the uproar, while the demure little fawn- 
color held on to the tail, and pulled and bit 

with new zeal. 

The uproar reached the keeper, who was 
quite across the broad tent, and, whip in hand, 
he came to restore quiet. Fawn-color winced 





unlucky tail roared dismally. 
“Here! you rascal, let go!” scolded the keep- 
er, trying in vain to hit the rogue with his whip. 


whined with pain. 


tion he had created. 
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A GALLANT RESCUE. 





near by. 


at the whip, but curled away into the very re- 
motest corner, and clung to his neighbor’s tail 
with might and main, while the owner of the 


The ill aimed blows only made the monkey 
tighten the grasp of his sharp teeth. A long 
pole at last forced him to let go, and the poor 
old fellow next door made haste to take his 
wounded member home, although he still 


That the roguish fawn-color enjoyed this fun 
at a fellow monkey’s expense was evident, for 
he grinned, and chattered, and flew about as if 
he had had a rare frolic, and enjoyed the sensa- 


As a party of young folks were bathing near 
Turner bridge, in Maine, Mr. Thomas Owen 
attempted to carry his little sister to ah island 
Before he reached it his sister be- 
came frightened, caught him by the neck and 
they both sank. His Newfoundland dog swam 


he barely succeeded in catching hold of the 
dog with one hand, but lost his hold, pulling 
out a handful of hair. 

The dog, not in the least disconcerted at the 
loss of his fur, returned as Owen rose the third 
time, who seized him by the leg and he and his 
sister were drawn ashore, one nearly dead from 
exhaustion and the other from fright. 
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DON’T TOUCH THE TRAP. 


We have seldom seen a better temperance 
story than the following. A temperance lec- 
turer told it to prove that the only sure way to 
escape being drunkards was never to touch in- 
toxicating drinks:~ 

The rats once assembled in a large cellar, to 
devise some method of safely getting the bait 
from a steel trap which lay near, having seen 
numbcrs of their friends and relatives snatched 
from them by its merciless jaws. After many 
long speeches, and the proposal of many elabo- 
rate but fruitless plans, a happy wit, standing 
erect, said,— 

“It is my opinion, that, if with one paw we 
can keep down the spring, we can safely take 
the food from the trap with the other.” 

All the rats present loudly squealed assent. 
Then they were startled by a faint voice, and a 
poor rat, with only three legs, limping into the 
ring, stood up to speak: 

“My friends, I have tried the method you pro- 
pose, and you see the result. Now let me 
suggest a plan to escape the trap. Do not 
touch it.” 


—<~or- 


COLUMBUS INDEBTED TO CHINA. 

A Chinese scholar in California has been try- 
ing to prove that the Chinese discovered the 
western coast of America, and settled it long 
before Columbus discovered the eastern. This 
is very doubtful, but an American writer thinks 
that Columbus was indebted to China for his 
discovery. He says: 


The heaviest item in the bill of our indebted- 
ness to the Chinese is for the discovery of 
America. On the alleged voyage of a party of 
Buddhist priests to the shores of Mexico, we lay 
no stress; but it is not difficult to show that the 
discovery of the New World by Christopher 
Columbus was directly due to the influence of 
China. China sugplied at once the motive for 
his voyage, and thé instrument by which it was 
effected. It was the wealth of China, which, 
like a magnet, attracted him to the westward; 
and it was the magnetic needle, which origi- 
nated among the Chinese, that directed his 
adventurous course. 
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THE GREAT CAT PAINTER. 
Genius is often found by accident, and a great 
reputation for artistic skill may come as surely 

from painting animals as painting angels. 


Gottfried Mind, a celebrated Swiss painter, 
was called the Gat Raphael, from the excellence 
with which he painted that animal. This pecu- 
liar talent was discovered and awakened by 
chance. At the time when Frendenberger paint- 
ed his picture of the peasant cleaving wood be- 
fore his cottage, with his wife sitting by and 
feeding her child with pap out of a pot, round 
which a cat is prowling, Mind cast a broad stare 
on the sketch of this last figure, and said, in his 
rugged, laconic way, 

“That is no cat!” 

Frendenberger asked, with a smile, whether 
he thought he could do it better. 

Mind offered to try; went into a corner, and 
drew a cat, which Frendenberger liked so much 
that he made his new pupil finish it, and the 
master copied the scholar’s work—for it is 
Mind’s cat that is engraved in Frendenberger’s 
plate. Prints of Mind’s cats are now very com- 
mon. 7 
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PLAIN WRITING. 

It is a fair question in morals, whether any- 
body has a right to write so bad a hand as to 
give other people trouble and worriment in 
making it out. Lord Palmerston, it seems, 
thought every one ought to write plainly: 


Among many sensible remarks of the late 
Lord Palmerston, his suggestions on the subject 
of legible handwriting are well worthy of atten- 
tion. His lordship, who wrote a very plain, 
clear hand himself, thought every body ought 
to be able to write in characters easily decipher- 
able. We think so too; the object of all writ- 
ing is that it may be read. Many of our emi- 
nent men write a most abominable scrawl. 
Every body knows Mr. Dickens’ sketch of a 
learned sergeant, whose opinions all the solici- 
tors sought on the most abstruse points of law, 
and whose old clerk was the only person in the 
world who could decipher them when the coun- 
sel had written them out. The great humorist 
himself, however, is an offender in this respect. 
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CorRECTION.—In the article on “Queer Names,” 
published in the Youths’ Companion of Oct. 2ist, the 
Black Prince is, by a slip of the pen, or a slip of the 
printer, spoken of as son of Edward I. It should 
have been Edward III. (the Third) The Black 
Prince died before his father, and never became king 
of England,—but the eldest son of Edward I. became 
king of England, as Edward the Second, one of the 
most luckless of monarchs. 
men more unlike than Edward, the Black Prince, 
the victor of Poictiers, and Edward II., the defeated 








—but he surpasses Mrs, Partington in 
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Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1 
CHARADE. 


My /Jirst the weary traveller seeks 
nen night’s gray curtains fall; 
And finds a cheerful fireside, 
With pleasant home for all. 


My second, oft, is hard to say, 
And sometimes causes grief; 

Sometimes it gives the — joy, 
The burdened heart relief. 


My third is indispensable 
n every walk of life; 
Without it knowledge’s light would cease, 
With error, earth be rife. 


My whole on earth is seldom found, 
n all its purity; 
But in 2 holier, brighter clime, 
Its perfectness we’ll see. a. 





BIBLICAL ENIGMA, 


Iam cmgueat of 64 letters. 

My 9, 21, 4, 16, 47 was used in Jewish offerings. 

My 15, 83, 7, 58, 35, 25, 18 was a city of Assyria. 

My 18, 36, 41, 46, 45, 58, 8 was an ancient tribe. 

My 20, 83, 15, 42, 3, 389 was used in Jewish houses. 

My 26, 36, 23, 10, 14 was used in vineyards. 

My 28, 10, 12, 27, 88, 50, 46, 42, 1 was a town in Pal- 
estine. 

My 29, 82, 46, 21, 27 was an officer in David’s army. 

M , 6, 18, 21, 49, 19, 7, 16, 44 was an Egyptian 
city. 

My , 16, 11, 52, 84, 44, 19 was a city of Palestine. 

6, 18, 24, 84, 6 was a province of Syria. 


My 87, 48, 48, 54, 22 is denounced in the Bible. 


My 88, 40, 2, 17, 27, 34, 51, 10, 43 was aruler of the 
synagogue, 
My whole is one of the Proverbs. 
Shefield, Pa. IsoLa. 


4. 
HIDDEN AUTHORS. 


1. Is Ike sick, or is it a pretence, because he has to 
wear his old clothes? (Two authors.) 
2. The actors at Niblo’s sing poorly. 
8. Do stop tickling me! 
4. Is Mr. Hale very sick? 
6. Bring the chromo or else the original painting. 
HauTBoy. 


5. 
WORD SQUARE ENIGMA. 


my fet is an empire in Asia, I’m told, 
And a place in my first my second behold; 
A country in Asia my third you will find, 
While my fourth is oe in Scotland, now mind; 
Elivenar’s son my is, the Scriptures doth say; 
Please find out the answers and tell me, I pray. 

. E. B, CLEMENT. 


6. 
OROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in silver, but not in gold; 

My second is in daring, but not in bold; 

My third is in bugle, but not in horn; 

My fourth is in barley, but not in corn; 

My fifth is in arbor, but not in bower; 

My sixth is in minute, but not in hour; 

My seventh is in read, but not in spell ; 

My whole is a country that is known — well, 
NON, 


Conundrums. 


When maya man be said to be dressed in bor 
rowed plumes? When he is tarred and feathered. 


How could “Old Dog Tray” be faithful and 6e- 
tray? 


Why should a tired man be treated as a vagabond? 
Because he needs a(r) resting. 

When a person declares his ‘‘brain is on fire,”’ is it 
etiquette to blow it out? 

Why is a candle-maker the worst and most hope- 
less of men? Because all his works are wicked, and 
all his wicked works are brought to light. 

What is the difference between a pill and a hill? 
One is hard to get up, and the other is hard to get 
down. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Caloric. 
2. “An eagle’s eye, a lion’s heart and a lady’s 
d.”’ 

8. David’s lamentation over Saul and Jonathan. 

4. Foundation word—EpEN. Cross words—Eve, 
Deed, Eye, Noon. 





of Bannockburn, 


6. Philosophy, 
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OCTOBER. 


Shake the last dead blossom 

From the thorny bough; 
Royal rose or thistle— 

Which is fairer now? 
Worst of weeds, and queen of flowers, 
Pride and mock of summer hours; 
Dry and shrivelled, old and brown— 
In the wet grass tread them down. 


Poppies, with the morning’s 

Burning beauty flushed; 
Little-cared-for daisies, 

Used to being crushed ; 
Loveless, scentless, side by side— 
Which has now most cause for pride? 
Dry and shrivelled, old and brown— 
In the wet grass tread them down. 


Rankly-growing night-shade, 

Child of gloom and death; 
Lilies, white and saintly, 

With celestial breath ; 
Useless now to bless or harm, 
Vain their poison, vain their balm; 
Dry and shrivelled, old and brown— 
In the wet grass tread them down, 


Amaranths, we fancied 

Flowers that could not die; 
Morning-glories, fading 

Ere their dew was dry— 
Which has now the nobler claim? 
Which has now the prouder name? 
Dry and shrivelled, old and brown— 
In the wet grass tread them down. 


Aconite and nettle, 

Myrtle-wreath and rose, 
All, all fall together, 

When the north wind blows, 
Summer honors will not last 
After summer-time has passed ; 
Dry and shrivelled, old and brown— 
In the wet grass tread them down, 


__ OOOO OU 
For the Companion. 
A CONQUEROR. 

He trusted me. He saw I was a mean look- 
ing fellow, but he trusted me!” 

I said this to myself while I held the gentle- 
man’s horse. The cart was full of peaches. 
Presently some of the fellows came up and hailed 
me. They wanted some peaches. 

“Stand back,” I said. “The man told me to 
take care of ’em. He trusted me. I should 
like some of ’em as bad as you, but they can’t 
be touched. He give ’em in my charge, and 
you can’t have a peach.” 

With that they begun to yell and hustle me; 
but I hit right and left, and drove them off. . 

“You have good pluck, my boy,” said the 
owner of the wagon. “I saw how well you be- 
haved, and here’s a dollar for you.” 

My eyes stood out. 

“A whole dollar!” says I. 

“Yes; do what you please with it.” 

“ll make another dollar with it,” said I. 
The man had been looking at me earnestly. 

“If you want a home,” he said, “I think I can 
give you one. Jump in the wagon. I want a 
spunky, clever boy, who can learn to make 
money, and look after his employer’s interests.” 

I went home, and from that day was like a 
son to fye man who had so strangely become 
my benefactor. 

When | was twenty-one he died, and left me 
ten thousand dollars. With that I traded, spec- 
ulated, grew rich; rich enough, I thought, by 
the time I was twenty-five, to marry sweet Lilly 
West. 

If Lilly had been my only love! 

Gold was the rival of my wife. I wanted 
money, money, money! Lilly loved me, but I 
was engrossed in business, and had no time for 
home. 

I almost forgot I had a wife, at times, and left 
her with but little regret, to go to distant plac- 
és, on business; left her for months together. 

At last I began to grow avaricious. I was 
haunted for fear Lilly was wasteful, extrava- 


gant. I looked at her purchases with suspi- 
cion. I cut down the expenses of the house- 
hold. 


“Do you really need two servants?” I asked 
her, one day. 

“I don’t know that I really do,” she answered, 
for she was anxious always to please iae. 

“T am afraid I cannot afford it,” I said. 

“Then I will dismiss my housemaid,” she 
said. 

Then I begrudged her the cook. How slyly 
this passion steals upon the soul! Beware of 
it, young man. It is like a deadly frost that 
benumbs all the faculties but that one—the 
craving, the utter longing to get money. 

Year by year I grew more saving; prudent, I 
called it. 

God forgive me! sometimes there was no food 
in the house. Lilly grew like the flower she 
was named for, white and waxen. She seemed 
a burden to me. If I were only alone, I thought, 
how much richer I could get! It was madness. 
Finally, I told her that she was a burden, by 
taunts, and—yes, by curses. She learned to fly 
from my presence, and at last craved the pro- 
tection of a relative. My wish was granted; 
now I could save! 





I shut up all the house but one room. Peo- 
ple looked askance at me. 

At last I was taken ill. Heaven must have 
seen something in me to save, for I recovered. 
I wandered round the cheerless rooms, and one 
day, all at once, like a ray of light from the up- 
per world, it flashed upon me what had made 
them so. 

Ir bered my benefactor’s happy home, 
and how he had first trusted me, though I had 
fallen among thieves. Was this the way to re- 
pay his generous confidence? 

And Lilly, she had been the child of his dear- 
est friend; and I had, after making her my wife, 
driven her away. The recollection of her sweet, 
pale beauty, fired my heart. And yet she is 
mine,” I said. “Shall Isend for her? What, 
to abuse, mistrust and starve her? Never.” 

I called for my money, and had it laid upon 
the table before me, and then came a mighty 
struggle; but God was stronger than the devil. 
I rolled the bills together and threw them across 
the floor. 

“Lie there, curse of my soul,” I cried—“lie 
there, till I have conquered myself, ay, if the 
victory is not won till you are rotten.” 

I shut that room and sealed it up. For one 
year I toiled like a penniless man. By constant 
exertion I placed my business on a successful 
footing, and began life a new man. 

It was only another phase of the malady, my 
friends cried, but I knew what I was doing. I 
wrote to Lilly once or twice before I laid bare 
my heart. I dared not, even now, trust myself. 
I asked if she would come back if I proved my- 
self achanged man; and, woman-like, angel- 
like, she said yes. 

Well, she came. On the day of her return I 
opened the sealed dgor. The bank notes lay 
where [ had flung them. I took them up with 
the pride of a conqueror, and placing them in 
her hands, I said,— 

“They are no longer my tyrants, use them as 
you will.” 

Now Iam aman, redeemed from the thral- 
dom of covetousness. Ican look on my wife 
without a pang of regret, save that I should 
once have caused her to suffer. I think of my 
good benefactor without shame. I am redeemed. 
Yes, by the forbearance of God and the strength 
He has given me, I am what I am. ALMA. 


or 


A FIGHT WITH A PYTHON. 

Boa constrictors are pretty to look at, but 
ugly customers to fight with. One must have 
both pluck and tact to get the victory in such a 
battle. Mr. Bickmore, in his interesting volume 
of travels in the East Indian Archipelago, gives 
a vivid account of a personal battle with one. 
A friend brought the python to him as he was 
about to sail, in a box, that he might preserve 
it in spirits. The next day, Mr. Bickmore, find- 
ing all the crew were afraid of it, threw the box 
overboard, thinking to kill the creature; but 
the python escaped in some way, for, on careful 
searching, it was found coiled up under a board 
at one end of the boat: 


I shouted out for a long knife, knowing well 
that whatI must try todo was to cut him in 
two, and that he would attempt to catch my 
hand in his jaws, and if he should succeed in do- 
ing that, he would wind himsclf aroynd me as 
quick as aman could wind the lash of a long 
whip around a fixed stick, and certainly he was 
large enough and strong enough to crush the 
largest horse. 

The cook handed me a sharp knife, more than 
a foot long, and, holding the board down with 
my feet, { thrust the blade through the crack, 
and wrenching with all my might, tried to 
break the great reptile’s back-bone, and thus 
render all that part of the body behind the frac- 
ture helpless. Despite my utmost efforts, he 

ulled away the knife, and escaped two or three 
eet forward, where there was more room under 
the deck. By this time there was the greatest 
confusion on board. 

The second mate, who was the only real man 
among them all, seized a large sheath-knife, 
and climbed into the boat to help me. 

I knew it would not do to strike the monster 
with a knife where he had room enough to de- 
fend himself. I therefore threw it down, and 
seized a short hand-spike of ironwood, the only 
weapon within my reach, and told the second 
mate to raise the deck, and I would attempt to 
finish my antagonist with the club. 

As the deck rose, I beheld him coiled up about 
two feet and ahalf from my right foot. He 
raised his head high out of the midst of his huge 
coil, his red jaws wide open and his eyes flash- 
ing fire like livecoals. I felt the blood chill in 
my veins as, for a moment, we glanced into 
each other’s eyes, and both instinctively realized 
that one of us two must die on that spot. 

He darted at my foot, hoping to fasten his 
fangs in my canvas shoe, but I was too quick 
for him, and gave him such a blow over the 
head and neck that he was glad to coil up 
again. This gave me time to prepare for an- 
other blow, and thus for about fifteen minutes 
I continued to strike with all my might, and 
three or four times his jaws came within two or 
three inches of my canvas shoe. 








I began now to feel my strength failing, and 
that I could not hold out more than a moment 
longer, yet in that moment, fortunately, the car- 
penter got his wits together and thought of his 
broad-axe, and bringing it to the side of the 
boat, held up the handle so that I could seize it 
while the reptile was coiling up from the last 
stunning blow. The next time he darted at me 
I gave him a heavy cut about fifteen inches be- 
hind his head, severing the body. One cut 
more, and I seized a rope, and, in an instant, I 
tugged him over the boat’s side, across the deck, 
and over the ship’s rails into the sea. I was safe, 
and drawing a long breath of relief, I thanked 
the Giver of all our blessings. 
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AARON BURR’S DAUGHTER. 

Every thing connected with the name and 
history of Aaron Burr, the great but wicked 
statesman, possesses a strange and melancholy 
interest. He had one daughter, an only child, 
who was almost as brilliant as himself, and cel- 
ebrated in her life for her many accomplish- 
ments, but the manner and exact place of whose 
death was never known. The following, proba- 
bly, goes as far to clear the mystery as any 
thing that has yet been, or is likely to be, re- 
vealed: 


Theodosia Burr’s habits of life were much 
like those of Mrs. Kemble. She was a famous 
walker and skater, and accompanied her father 
on shooting and fishing excursions. 

As a horsewoman she was unsurpassed; and 
on her visits to her New England friends, some- 
times astonished their quiet neighbors by riding 
over the country, taking walls and ditches in 
flying leaps. Yet she was, in the best sense of 
the word, feminine, and essentially a lady. 

The last days of this grand woman were very 
sad, and her fate is even yet wrapped in awful 
obscurity. It is only known, that, when broken 
in health, and almost in heart, by the loss of 
her only son, she embarked at Charleston, to 
join her unhappy father in New York, on a 
small sailing vessel, accompanied by her physi- 
cian and servant. 

That vessel never was heard of more, and it 
has always been supposed that it foundered in 
a gale off Cape Hatteras. But, some twenty- 
five or thirty years ago, a seaman, dying in a 
hospital at New Orleans, confessed to having 
been a pirate; and, among other terrible things, 
he told of his ship having run down a schooner 
bound to New York, from Charleston, and of 
having scuttled her, after taking possession of 
every thing valuable. 

The few passengers, he said, and such of the 
crew as were disinclined to enlist under their 
black banner, they compelled to walk the plank. 
Among the passengers was one lady, who re- 
monstrated against having her hands bound 
and being blindfolded, promising to offer no 
resistance. 

So they let her have her way, he said, and she 
stepped quietly on to the plank, and, with her 
eyes wide open, walked off into the sea. 

We have always believed that the woman 
who met her fate in this grand, Roman way, 
was the daughter of Aaron Burr, Theodosia 
Allston. 





——__+o>—_—_—_——_—- 
SELF-POSSESSION, 

Many of the worst accidents on railroads 
and in steamboats might be prevented, if cap- 
tains and engineers had presence of mind to 
avoid the threatened danger, or guard the pas- 
sengers after it. Here is a good instance: 


A few months ago an engincer of an express 
train on the Pennsylvania Central Railroad, 
going West, discovered an engine approaching 
him at such a rate of speed that he was at once 
convinced that it was without an engineer. 
He instantly whistled his brakes down, at the 
same time sending his fireman back to un- 
couple his “tender” from the train, while he at 
the same moment uncoupled his hose and en- 
gine, and opening his throttle wide, with his 
red flag jumped back on his tender. He just 
looked back and saw his train nearly stopped, 
and on dashed the two engines toward each 
other like very demons. He broke up gently 
on his tender, and finally stopped it, and in 
breathless silence watched for the collision. 
The engines came together, throwing each 
other clear of the track, and smashed all to 
pieces. He left his tender, and with his flag 
ran on to meet the express going East. It be- 
ing two minutes behind time, he had just time 
to “flag it,” and it was brought to a stop with- 
in a few feet of the wrecked engines, and one 
of those terrible accidents was avoided. Need 
we say that for this heroic act the company 
presented him with a check for $1,000? Cannot 
engineers on some of our other trunk lines take 
a lesson from this? 
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SHADOWS, OR SPECTRAL ILLUSIONS. 


An amusing and easy entertainment may be 
provided as follows: 

Having a room with folding doors, or a large 
room which may be divided, hang up a large 
sheet, and stretch it even and tight. On one 
side, in the dark, must sit the audience; on the 
other side are the actors. 

Place a bright light on the floor, not far from 
the back of the room; while acting, you must 
take care to keep between the light and the cur- 
tain; but, in wishing to make a sudden ezeunt, 
you have only to step behind the light, and you 
are lost to sight. 

The acting consists in mimic fights, or com- 
ical scenes of any kind, such as extracting a 
tooth. Fantastic costume adds much, and then 








you must always keep your side to the light, as 


——_—, 


it is only in profile that the scene amounts to 
any thing. (Some older persons will explain 
All the gesticulations must be made sidewise, ” 

A little practice will enable you to make it a 
very funny affair. You will see the different 
effect of distance and attitude. The nearer the 
light, the smaller but more distinct is the fig- 
ure, and vice versa. 

SS ee 
TENDER-HEARTED GIRLS. 

We can trust the girls to feel for suffering any- 
where, and to do all in their power to relieve it, 
But we don’t often meet with a prettier incident 
than the following, from Merry's Museum: 

Somewhere above Fitchburg, as we stopped 
for twenty minutes at a station, I amused my- 
self by looking out of the window at a pretty 
waterfall which came tumbling over the rocks, 
and spread into a wide pool that flowed up to 
the railway. 

Close by stood a cattle train, and the mourn- 
ful sounds that came from it touched my heart, 
Fullin the hot sun stood the cars, and every 
crevice of room between the bars across the 
doorways was filled with pathetic noses, sniffing 
eagerly at the sultry gusts that blew by, with 
now and then a fresher breath from the pool 
that lay dimpling before them. 

How they must have suffered, in sight of 
water, with the cool dash of the fall tantalizing 
them, aud not a drop to wet their poor, parched 
mouths. The cows lowed dismally, and the 
sheep tumbled one dover the other, in their fran- 
tic attempts to reach the blessed air, bleating so 
plaintively, the while, that | was tempted to get 
out and see what I could do for them. 

But the time was nearly up, and while I hesi- 
tated, two littie girls appeared, and did the kind 
deed much better than | could have done it. 

I couldn’t bear what they said; but their 
friendly little faves grew quite lovely to me, in 
spite of the ta the old hats, the bare feet and 
shabby gowns, as they worked away so heartily, 

One pulled orf her apron, spread it on the 
grass, and emprying the berries from her pail 
upon it, ran to the pool and returned with it 
dripping, to hold it up to the suffering sheep, 
who stretched their hot tongues gratefully to 
meet it, and lapped the precious water with an 
eagerness that made little Barefoot’s task a hard 
one. 

But to and fro she ran, never tired, though 
the small pail was so soon empty; and her friend 
meantime pulled great handfuls of clover and 
grass for the cows, and having no pail, filled her 
“picking dish” with water to throw on the poor 
dusty noses appealing to her through the bars. 

I wish I could have told those tender-hearted 
children how beautiful their compassion made 
that hot, noisy place, and what a sweet picture 
I took away with me of those two little Sisters 
of Charity. 
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TRIFLING WITH DANGER. 


I was sitting at the table of an Irish mer- 
chant in Sligo, a few years ago. He had eight 
beautiful children. He had his wines and 
brandy on the table, and, of course, asked me 
to drink, and I had to assign my reasons for 
declining. This gave me an opportunity to put 
in a little temperance; and while [ was making 
my little speech by way of apology, I made this 
remark: “I would lise to see the man who 
could truthfully say, No relative or friend of 
mine ever fell through intemperance.” I saw 
that this had struck him; his knife and fork fell 
from his grasp, and he remained silent for some 
seconds. 

“Well,” said he, at length, “I am not that 
man. My first Sunday school superintendent 
was a man of genial spirit and noble mien. He 
went into the wine trade, and died a drunkard 
before he was forty. My first class-leadcr, | be 
lieve, was a good, intelligent, and useful man; 
but he, too, yielded to the habit of intemper- 
ance, and died a drunkard. My own father 
suffered through intemperance.” 

“Yes!” I exclaimed; “and you yourself are 
parading before your friends and your children 
the instruments of death which slew your first 
Sunday school superintendent and your father. 
The very rope with which they were hung, you 
are adjusting to catch your children. I cannot 
afford to put my head into,such a halter as 
that.”—Rev. W. Taylor, of California. 





FIGHTING LOCUSTS. 

It seems a little curious for a ruler to carry 
on a war against insects, but in some of the 
Eastern countries unless the insects are killed 
the people will starve. Here is an account of 
one of these battles on a large scale: 

The Pacha of Cyprus has just closed a suc 
cessful campaign against the locusts. He em- 
ployed 2,900 men for thirty days, heading them 
himself; keeping the saddle for twelve hours at 
a time, and camping out at night The insects 
were caught ina kind of cloth or net; and he 
devoted to their destruction the available bal- 
ance in his treasury. He paid a shilling vo 
two anda half pounds of the winged locusts, ch 
at this rate got 1ogether about four tons, whic 
were duly weighed under the direction of him- 
self and the council of State, and then consign! 
to burial in the earth. 
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LIVE IN THE SIGHT OF Gop.—This is what 
heaven will be—the eternal presence of . 
Do nothing you will not like to see. Say 
nothing you would not like Him to hear. Write 
nothing you would not like Him to read. Go be 
no place where you would not like God to fin 

ou. Read no book of which you would not 
ike God to say, “Show it Me.” Never spe 
your time in such a way you would not like 








God to say, “What art thou doing?” 








——— 
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IF YOU PLEASE. 


All dressed in gray, a little mouse 
Has made his home within my house; 
And every night, and every morn, 
I say ‘I wish that mouse were gone!” 


But why? A quiet soul is he, 

As any one need wish to see. 

My house is large, my hearth is wide; 
There’s room for him and me beside. 


Ah, yes! But when the lights are out, 
He likes to slyly Dg about, 

And help himself to what he sees, 
Without once saying ‘‘If you please.” 


I’ve food enough, and food to spare; 
I’m willing he should have his share. 
There’s corn my woodshed chamber in, 
And turnips fill my cellar-bin; 

I’ve thirteen squashes all laid by 

To keep where they are warm and dry. 


And, O, they make a pleasant show, 
My apple-barrels in a row. 

He — have part from all of these, 
Would he say only “If you please.” 


But, O, when I’ve blown out the light, 
He wanders round the house at night, 
And looks at this, and tastes of that; 
He knows I do not keep a cat. 


My winter pears bear marks of teeth; 

He gnawed a hole my door beneath; 

He got upon the pantry shelf, 

Knocked down my tins, and helped himself; 
And left, to show he had been by. 

His footprints on a custard-pie. 


He nibbled at my currant-tarts, 

And ginger-cookies cut in hearts; 
And made a feast upon a cheese, 
Without once saying “‘If you please.” 


And this is why, that, night and morn, 
I wish my lodger would be gone, 

1 have no place for one to stay 

Beneath my roof, who cannot say, 
Before he takes a thing he sees 

To be another’s, “If you please.” 
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lieving that he was the most important person 
in it. 

Will was writing at a high desk, but he 
sprang from his seat as they came in, and 
caught Minnie in his arms, exclaiming, “Well! 
here you are, to be sure!” 

“Yes,” said Minnie, “and I’m going to stay 
a week, and I’ve got a valise, and ten cents to 
spend!” 

They all laughed, and papa, after giving Will 
a few messages, and Minnie a charge to be good 


Our Country. 
We hope our country long will be 
Blessed with the gentle reign of peace, 
And future generations see 
Her true prosperity increase ; 
That useful knowledge may abound, 
Spreading its light both far and wide, 
And every virtue here be found, 

To make her of all lands the pride. 
We hope her Bors will have good “CLOTHES,” 
Each one a hand “suit plete," 
Such as they sell at GEORGE FENNO'S, 
Corner of Beachand Washington Street. 
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and obedient, started for home again, leaving a 
very happy little girl behind him. 

She sat on a high stool beside Will till he 
was ready to go home to his boarding place. 
He boarded with a nice old gentleman and 


kindest old lady she ever knew, and she was 
soon sitting in her lap, chatting away as if she 
were at home. 

The next morning, Will said, ‘“Now I am go- 
ing to the store; will you stay here or go with 
me?” 

“ll stay here,” said Minnie. 


she could go out to spend her ten cents. 

Mrs. Howard called a little girl, named Alice, 
who lived in the next house, to go with her. 
The little girls started off in great glee. 
“What would you buy?” asked Minnie. 

“J don’t know,” said Alice. “Let’s look in 
the windows and see.” 








lady who knew Minnie’s father well. ing American children books of a higher order than most 
Minnie thought that Mrs. Howard was the | ° the current juvenile literature. 


or legend, and have a perpetual attraction for all Ameri- 
can boys and girls. They are as follows: 


1. Rip Van Winkle’s Nap. 


About nine o’clock she asked Mrs. Howard if | 2. The Story of Columbus, 


3. Putnam the Brave. 


4. The Ballad of Abraham Lincoln. 


post-paid on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


THE UNCLE SAM SERIES | 
For American Children. 


This Series has been prepared with a view to furnish- 





The subjects are persons famous in American history 


By EpmMUND CLARENCE STepMaN, author of “Bhe 
Blameless Prince,’ etc. With Illustrations by S. 
EYTINGE, Jr. 








By R. H. STODDARD, author of “Adventures in Fairy 
Land. With Illustrations by ALFRED FREDERICKS. 





By BayarD TaYLor. With Illustrations by 8. Ey- 
TINGE, Jr. 
They can be procured of booksellers, or wilt be sent 


FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
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“Take it all in all, it is the Best Magazine for Chil- 


dren in the world."—The Sunday School Times. 


Boys and Girls, Look Here!! 





A Splendid Variety of New Books! 





We have just published a large number of capital 
books for both Boys and Girls. Among them are the 
following, viz. : 


GOOD MEASURE; 
A STORY FOR BOYS. 


By D. 8. ERICKSON......... lvol. l6mo. Price, $1 50. 


“This story is well adapted to teach boys useful les 
sens, show them the value of honesty, and the sin and 
danger of dishonesty, and inspire them with useful prin 
ciples and impressions.''— Christian Era. 





MR. PENDLETON’S CUP. 


By GLANCE GAYLORD. 
lvol. 16mo. Illustrated. Price, $1 25. 
“Like all of Mr. Bradley's books, this is of superior 


excellence. The story is true to life, well put and unex- 
By J. T. TRowBRIDGE, (Father Brighthopes.) With ceptionable in moral and religious tone. No better book 


Illustrations by ALFRED FREDERICKS. for boys could be made.""— Watchman and Reflector. 





Clean your Boots, Sir P 


A HISTORY OF ROBERT RIGHTHEART. 


lvol. 18mo, Illustrated. Price, 60c. 


“This is an excellent book, just what every boy would 


delight in and profit by. It teaches the certain reward of 
They are illustrated with Colored Pictures, and bound | firm principles and Christian integrity." Waichman and 


in Illuminated Paper Covers. Price, 60 cents each. Reflector. 





Little Pea Nut Merchant. 


A CAPITAL TEMPERANCE STORY. 
lvol. 16mo. Price, $1 25. 
“In this story we have beautifully illustrated what may 
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“QO, my! Isn’t it splendid!” exclaimed Min- | 


nie, running to the window in her night~dress, { 
“There isn’t a bit of a cloud, and the sky 3s Just 
as blue!” i 

“I think you would look more beattife! if | 
you were dressed,”’ said Nurse Brown. ' 

Minnie danced away from the window. 

“I was so afraid it would rain,” said she, 
“and you know I’m going to the city to-day to 
see Brother Will. Isn’t it splendid!’ And 
she gave Nurse Brown a hug which nearly 
choked her. 

“There, child! Do be quiet. You can’t go 
till you’re dressed, any way,” cried the poor 
woman. 

Minnie thought there never was such a 
long morning, but at length the hour came for 
her to start on her journey. Her little valise 
was placed in the chaise, and Minnie, herself, 
in her new blue suit, was kissing every one 
800d-by, several times over. 

Then papa lifted her into the chaise, and 
amey they rode toward the city. 

Minnie Was very happy. She loved “Brother 
Will dearly, and had talked of this visit a 
long time. 

She imagined how Will would open his eyes 
and admire, when he saw the new white dress 
and ruffled aprons which were packed in her 
Valise. 

“a Suppose you will want a cent to spend 
Once in a while,” said papa, and he gave her 
_— bright five cent pieces. 

Ph thank you, papa,” said Minnie. 
. he had never had so much money at once 

Spend as she liked, end she felt quite rich. 

a long, pleasant rije was over at last, and 

pnd Stopped at the door of the store, which 





had walked a long way, but Minnie could not 
decide. 


large doll’s head, which she saw in a toy-shop; 
but then she thought it would be of no use 
without a body, so she went on. 


She almost made up her mind to buy a very 


At length Alice proposed, in despair, that they 
should buy some “stick cinnamon.” 

Minnie didn’t khow what stick cinnamon 
was, but it sounded gpod, so they went intoa 
grocer’s and bought ten cents’ worth. 

Mrs. Howard tried not to laugh when she 
saw it. 

“T wouldn’t eat any till Will comes,” said she. 
“Lay it up on this shelf, so you can show it to 
bim.” 

Minnie sat on Will’s knee after dinner and 
told him all about it. ‘Let’s see,” said he, 
gravely, “isn’t cinnamon good in cookies, Mrs. 
Howard ?” 
“Yes,” said she, “and if Minnie will let me 
have the cinnamon, I will make her some 
cookies.” 
Minnie loved cookies, so she gave the Sundle 
of cinnamon to Mrs. Howard. 
The next day she and Alice had a feast of 
cookies. Minnie thought they were made of 
cinnamon. a A. 
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THE OLDEST RIDDLE, 


The oldest riddle on record was put forth by 
Samson. (Judges, 14th chapter, 14th verse.) 
We will give you a riddle composed 570 B C., 
by one of the seven wise men of Greece: “There 
is a father with twice six sons; these sons 
have thirty daughters apiece, parti-colored, 
having one cheek white and the otlrer black, 
who never see each other’s face nor live above 
twenty-four hours.” The solution was, “The 
Year.” 

pee ee: eee 


GRANDMA, 


‘When I was a little girl,” said a lady, “my 
dear grandma asked me to bring her a glass of 
water. I was at play, and did not like to be 
disturbed, so I obeyed reluctantly.” 

“Thank you, my dear child,” said grandma; 
“but it would have given me more pleasure if 
you had brought it willingly.” 

That was forty years ago; but the lady says 
it is to-day a little sorry spot in her memory, 


is 


vious years. 
In Tun ORILDRES'S Hovr for January will be publish- | A Qapital Temperance Story by this Popular Author. 


k > wi ; ed four original illustrations, on tinted paper, by Bensell 
So they looked in all the windows till they and engraved by Lauderbach, of Longfe low's exquisite 


An Illustrated Magazine for the Little Ones. 
EDITED BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 
THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


the most beautifully ill d p 
For 1870 it will exceed in interest and beauty all pre- 
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ee @THE CHILDREN’S HOUR” 


Alice Cary, Virginia F. Townsend, Phabe Cary, Mrs. 
MO. Jonueons ES Arthur, Mrs, L. A. B. Curtis, Ada 
M. Kennicott, Mrs. M. L. Clark, Rosella Rice, trene 
-——, Kate Sutherland, aud many other gifted authors 
write regularly for 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR, 


and wifi make it for 1870 the most attractive and charm- 
ing children’s magazine in the country. 


THE CHILDREN'S HOUR 


is pronounced by the secular and religious press, by fa- 
thers and mothers all over the land, by ministers of all 
denominations, the purest and best magazine for children 
in the world. Youne AND OLD every where read 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


with delight and gree. It speaks, through simple form 
of language, the highest traths, and while the little ones 
are fascinated by its sweet stories, these heavenly truths 
drop like good seeds into their minds to bear fruit in after 
years. 





Terms, in Advance. 





ey Specimen numbers l0 cts. Postage l2cts. a year. 
Every one sending a club of five or more subscribers 
to Tne CHILDREN's Hour, will receive as a premium a 
copy of one of our splendid steel comeria . “BED- 


TIME," or “THE ANGEL OF PEAC 
ce. ts to pay Jor cost of matiing. 


PREMIUMS. 


TOOL-CHEST PREMIUM.—For 10 subscribers to 
“CHILDREN'S Hour," at $1 25 each, we will send, as a 
premium, a Boy's TOOL-CHEsT, containing fifteen differ- 
ent tools of good size and best quality. For 5 subscri- 
bers at $1 25 each, a MINIATURE 'TOOL-Box, containing 
nine tools of fine quality, good and strong, all fitting in 
one pateut handle. 
DOLL PREMIUM—For six subscribers to “CHtIt- 
DREN'S HowR,"’ at $125 each, we will send, express 
charge pre-paid (except to Pacific States), a beautiful 
wax doll, with eyes that open and shut. 
SEWING-MACHINE PREMIUM.—For 50 subscri- 
bers to ““CHILDREN’S HowR,” at $1 25 each, we will send 
a BaRTRAM & FanTON $55 Sewing Machine. if a double 
thread Machine is wanted, we can, for 60 subs., at $1 25 
each, send the $60 Empire Machine. These are, in all 
respects, equal to any in market. 
MASON & HAMLIN'S ORGANS.—We can offer to 
schools and families most advantageous and easy terms 
on this premium. 
For #0 subscribers, at $1 25 each, we will send a Mason 
& HAMLIN ORGAN, price, $50. 
For 185 subscribers, at $1 25 each, we will send a Ma- 
son & HAMLIN ORGAN, price $100. 
For 200 subscribers, at $1 25 each, we will send a Ma- 
son & HAMLIN ORGAN, price, $150. 
Ge In almost any Day or Sunday-school, if children 
and teachers unite in the work of making up a list for 
“THE Hovur,"’ an Organ may easily be obtained. 
4 In all cases where a full list of subscribers re- 
quired for a premium cannot be made up, @ CASH DIFFER- 
ENCE WILL BE TAKEN. Address 


T. S. ARTHUR & SONS, 
809 and 811 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WANTED--AGENTS to sell the AmERICAN 


KNITTING Macuine. Price, $25. The simples aoe 
and best Knitting Machine ever invented. ill knit 20,000 


nelose ten 





be accomplished by a boy of right principles. It shows 
the culture of a good mother, in opposition to the funci 
ful, proud notions of a dissipated father.""—Pittsburgh Ga 


zette. 


DONALD DEANE. 
By GLANCE GAYLORD. 


1 vol. 16mo. Illustrated. Price,$1 50. 





LINDENDALE STORIES. 
5 vols. 16mo. Price, $6 25. 


SIDNEY DE GREY; or, The Rival 


School Boys. 
The story of a boy who believed a pure character to be 
the prize of life. 
NELLIE WARREN, or The Lost Watch. 


The story of a girl who was afraid to confess a fault. 


LOUIS SINCLAIR, or The Prize Medals. 
The story of aboy who escaped from the hands of a 
real enchanter. 


COUSIN CLARA, or The Mislaid Jewels. 
The story of a girl who by hiding one fault was led to 
commit many others. 


PETER CLINTON. 

The story of a boy who learned by experience that the 
merriment of mischievous fun is “as the crackling of 
thorns under a pot,"’ and that the ways of “‘wisdom are 
ways of pleasantness."’ 


Molly’s Bible. By Mary Dwinell Chellis. 1 vol. 
lémo. $1 50. 


Glance Gaylord Series. By Glance Gaylord, 
author of “Culm Rock." 3 vols. $4 25. 


Gypsy Series. By E. Stuart Phelps, author of 
“Gates Ajar."" 4 vols. l6mo. $500. 


Tiny’s Library. By E. Stuart Phelps. 4 vols. 
18mo. $3 00. 


Silver Lake Series. 3vols. 16mo. $3 75. 


Aunt Hattie’s Library for Boys. 6 vols. 
18mo. $3 00. 

Aunt Hattie’s Library for Girls. 6 vola 
18mo. $3 00. 





They are also pleased to announce that they have in 
preparation a valuable series of books to be called the 


Standard Series of Temperance Tales. 
By MARY DWINELL CHELLIS. 


The first volume of which, entitled “BJLL DROCK'S 
INVESTMENT," will be ready very soon. 


Parties ordering of us may be sure of prompt attention, 
and the lowest prices. For a full catalogue, please ad- 
dress 


Henry A. Young & Co., 





stitches per minute. Libera) inducements to Agents. 
Address AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE oo 








nie always called “Will’s store,” firmly be- 








which will stay as long as she lives. 
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The PRICE of the Companion is $1.50 a year, 
strictly in advance. 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

DISCONTINUANCES. — The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

he courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
+ ae MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

lass. 








A PLAY AN OLD RELIGIOUS RITE. 


Some of the boys who read the Companion 
may have joined in a singular play. It used to 
be very “fashionable” among the boys of New 
York city when we were young. 

A number of boys placed themselves under a 
leader, and agreed to do what he commanded, 
which might be “Tag,” or “Follow your Lead- 
er,” or any thing cise. The boy who failed paid 
a “forfeit,” which consisted in his being taken 
hold of by four boys, who bumped the softest 
part of his body against a hard wall. 

This “play” originated in an old English cus- 
tom of marking once a year the parish bounda- 
ries. The object being to have some one al- 
ways living ineach parish who should have it 
severely impressed upon him that the wall 
against which he was “bumped” was the bound- 
ary of the parish. 

The custom was often carried out to the ex- 
treme of cruclty, and is now disappearing. It 
has been superseded by another singular cus- 
tom called “beating the bounds.” 

In London, and also in other parts of Eng- 
land, on ‘ Holy Thursday,” as Ascension day is 
popularly called, a procession of boys, each 
holding a white rod seven or eight feet long, 
preceded by a curate, a parish official and a 
beadle, the latter bearing a bundle of birch rods, 
march to the parish boundary. 

The boys make ready with their rods to beat 
the dividing wall. 

“Are you ready ?” cries the beadle. 

“Yes,” merrily answer the boys. 

Then the beadle, striking them with his birch- 
es on the seat of honor, cries loudly, thrice, 
“Beat your bounds!” 

The white rods rattle against the wall, and 
then the procession marches on to the next 
boundary. 

The boundaries often pass through gardens, 
cellars and houses, each of which is invaded 
by the procession of youthful “whipper-ins,” 
thus causing much annoyance to the owners. 

Both of these customs are relics of the an- 
cient worship of the god Terminus. He was 
the god who presided over boundaries. At his 
annual festival, the pits of stones which in an- 
cient times marked, instead of walls and fene- 
es, the boundaries of property, were visited and 
sacrifices offered. 

When Roman Christianity spread over Eu- 
rope, the worship of Terminus was changed in- 
to the custom of the priests going about and 
blessing the landmarks and boundaries. 


In England the custom of “beating the 
bounds” used to be attended with religious cer- 


emonies. The parish rector read a homily, en- 
joining the people to respect their neighbors’ 
landmarks; but now, when fences and walls 
have taken the place of piles of stone, the only 
religious mark of the old worship is the pres- 
ence of the rector or curate. 

The passages in the Old Testament concern- 
ing the removal of ancient landmarks will be 
easily understood if it is remembered that in 
those days, as now in the East, piles of stones, 
ora single stone, instead of fences and walls, 
divided one man’s possession from another’s. 

A dishonest man might easily in the night 
time increase his own land by moving the 





landmark farther on his neighbor’s property. 
Therefore the strict commands given to the 
Jews against this crime. 








VARIETY. 


A WEEK OLD. 
Close nestled in his mother’s arms, 
His cheeks as red as roses, 
With eyes of Heaven’s bluest blue, 
And snubbiest of noses— 
Close nestled in his mother’s arms, 
My week-old boy reposes. 


Fast mouldering on the hill-side green, 
Where myrtles bloom, and roses, 

His baby-brother sleeps, I ween— 
No arm his form encloses— 

Fast mouldering on his hill-side green, 
My wee-cold boy reposes. 


Sweet slumberer in loving arms— 
Dear dreamer ‘neath the roses— 

May I, as free from aH alarms, 
Rest, when this brief life closes, 

When, mouldering on the hill-side green, 
This weak old-boy reposes. 


iin 
GIRL-SHOW BEFORE MARRIAGE. 

It is a common assertion in our country, that 
mothers take their daughters to the mountains 
and watering-places, with elegant dresses and 
ornaments, hoping to marry them off. We 
hope it is a libel on American mothers, but they 
do a little worse in other countries, as the Lon- 
don News says: 


Visitors to London have been rather aston- 
ished by our baby show; but what shall we say 
to an annual fair for marriageable young girls? 
Such a show took place on the 11th and 12th of 
this month, and is of immemorial custom 
among the Roumanians. 

As the time for the fair approaches, the fa- 
thers whose children are marriageable, collect 
what they can afford as a dowry. Whatever 
this consists of, is packed, if possible, into a 
cart or carriage, and on the appointed day they 
all—fathers, children and chattels—start for 
some trysting place, generally chosen among 
the western mountains of Transylvania. 

When the fair is opened, the fathers climb to 
the top of their carriages and shout, with the 
whole power of their lungs,— 

“T have a daughter to marry. Who wants a 
wife?” 

The call is answered by some other parent 
who has a son heis anxious to pair off. The 
two parents compare notes, and if the marriage 
portion is satisfactory, the treaty is then and 
there concluded. 

The young man takes possession of his wife, 
with all her goods and chattels, and drives off 
merrily. If, on the other hand, the match is 
not equal, or some other reason unsatisfactory, 
then the parents begin to cry their live mer- 
chandise once more. 

OT es 


SHARP. 
“Blade cut blade” is well illustrated in the 
following story of Mr. Tappan, in Ohio, com- 
monly called “Old Ben Tappan :” 


A certain butcher of Steubenville (call him 
Mr. B.,) had been very much annoyed by a 
large dog which had several times stolen meat 
from his stall. Going to Lawyer Tappan, he 
presented his case thus: 

“Mr. Tappan, I have had beef stolen from me 
at various times by adog inthe town. What 
shall | do?” 

“Sue the owner of the dog and recover the 
price of the beef,” was the answer. 

“Mr. Tappan, it was your dog,” said Mr. B., 
exultingly. 

— it was—well, what was the value of the 
beef?” 

“Three dollars,” replied the butcher. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Tappan, and paid the 
money. 

With a smiling countenance the butcher was 
closing the effice door, when he was startled by 
“Hold on, Mr. B. Icharge you five dollars for 
consultation.” 

Good humoredly paying the fee, Mr. B. de- 
parted with two dollars’ worth of “legal advice.” 


sees dilantin 
A HUMAN HOG. 

We have heard of a man who ate a whole 
sheep at a meal, thongh we never wanted to see 
him; but then, mutton isn’t so rich as roast 
turkey. Instances like the following, remind 
us strongly of the sort of heathen named by St. 
Paul in Phil. 3:19. 


Acertain judge of Avignon, famous for his 
love of good living, said to a friend, one day: 

“We have just been dining off a superb tur- 
key! It was excellent! Stuffed with truffles to 
the very throat—tender, delicate, filled with 
perfume! We left nothing but the bones!” 

“How many were there of you?” asked the 
friend. : 

“Two,” replied the judge. 

“Two!” echoed the other, in astonishment. 

“Yes, two,” repeated the judge; “the turkey 
and myself.” 

BRAVE BOY. 

A fire recently broke out in a printing office 
at Valreas, (Vaucluse) and for a short time 
placed a family of several persons in imminent 
danger. : 

Madame Jabert, the wife of the proprietor. 
and her six children were asleep, the husband 


years of age, was awakened by a feeling of suf- 
focation. He immediately aroused his mother, 
and, on opening a door leading to the staircase, 
found the lower part of the house in flames, 
and all retreat by the street door cut off. For- 
tunately, a scaffold was at that moment erected 
in front of the house for the purpose of effect- 
ing some repairs, and could be reached from the 
window. 

The courageous boy guided his mother down 
the twenty-five or thirty steps of a ladder placed 
against the scaffolding, and then returned five 
times to carry down his little brother and sis- 
ters, and thus saved the entire family. The 
fire in the house was eventually got under with- 
out any great damage. 

a eee 
TRAVELLING IN OLDEN TIMES. 

It is hard to believe that it used to take two 
whole days to go from New York to Philadel- 
phia, when we can now go with ease in less 
than four hours. But here is a record of the 
lines once established, which were considered 
wonderfully fast: 


Philadelphia stage-wagon, and New York 
stage boat perform their stages twice a week. 

John Butler, with his wagon, sets out on 
Monday from his house, at the sign of the Death 
of the Fox, in Strawberry Alley, and drives the 
same day to Trenton Ferry, when Francis Hol- 
man meets him, and proceeds on Tuesday to 
Brunswick, and the passengers and goods be- 
ing shifted into the wagon of Isaac Fitzrandolph, 
he takes them to the New Blazing Star to Jacob 
Fitzrandolph’s the same day, where Rubin Fitz- 
randolph, with a boat well suited, will receive 
them, and take them to New York that night. 
John Butler returning to Philadelphia on Tues- 
day with the passengers and goods delivered to 
him by Francis Holman, will again set out for 
Trenton Ferry on Thursday, and Francis Hol- 
man, etc., will carry his passengers and goods, 
with the same expedition as above, to New 
York.— Weekly Mercury, March 8, 1759. 


— 
ASMART LITTLE FARMER. 


Read this, little men, and ask yourselves if 
you have the pluck and goodness in you to take 
care of your mother as well as the young West- 
erner did: 


There is a boy 15 years of age, in Blackhawk 
county, Iowa, whose father died three years 
ago, leaving his widow and son an eighty acre 
farm burdened with a $1,000 mortgage. He 
took sole charge of the place, paid off the mort- 
gage, purchased a harvester, a plough, a wagon 
and a set of harnesses, besides an $80 sewing 
machine for his mother, and is now out of 
debt. He is a member of the Cedar Valley Ag- 
ricultural Society, and attends school three 
months each winter. 


Some boys are older at twelve than others, 
and this little fellow was doubtless one of the 
forward kind, but the disposition he had is a fair 
pattern for every son and daughter in independ- 
ent America. 





———_»—__ 
PUNCTUATION, 


At the door of a certain hat store in New 
York hangs a sign, “We block your hat, while 
you wait for fifty®cents.” Therein entered a 
countryman, lately, and was answered affirma- 
tively to the question of hat-blocking. The 
work was performed, and he was asked if he 
would have any thing else in the hat line. He 
replied in the negative, but continued to “hang 
round,” as though something was unpaid. At 
last the clerk asked him what he was waiting 
for. “Waiting for that fifty cents,” he said. 
He didn’t get it. The hatter had misplaced his 
comma. 

sibel aiitiais 


FASHIONABLE “SuBurss.” — “Please, Miss 
Jones, what is the meaning of suburbs?” 

Governess (who is extensively crinolined): 
“The outskirts of a place, my dear.” 

Pupil, seizing Miss J. by the dress: “Then, 
Miss Jones, are these your suburbs ?” 


An infant child of Mr. F. S. Giles, of York, 
died in Westport, Conn., recently, from poison 
taken into his stomach by sucking a green veil 
the nurse had thrown over its face to keep the 
flies off. 


“I wisH you wouldn’t give me such short 
weight for my money,” said a customer to a 
grocer who had an outstanding Dill against 
him. “And I wish you wouldn’t give me such 
a long wait for mine,” replied the grocer. 


A wae sceing a door nearly off its hinges (in 
which condition it had been for some time) ob- 
served that when it had fallen and killed some 
one, it would probably be hung. 


‘Over and above mean the same thing; but 
there is,a vast difference between a man who is 
above-board and one who is overboard. 

A CHANDLER having had some candles stolen, 
a person bid him be of good cheer, “for ina 
short time they will all come to light.” 

A youne French butcher allures customers 
to his shop by announcing ona glaring sign 
that he “slaughters hogs like his father.’ 

Tue good man’s life, like the mountain top, 
looks beautiful because it is near to heaven. 


You cannot dream yourself into a character; 
you must hammer and forge yourself into one. 


One of the safest and most successful talents 
is to”be a good listener. 


SHot out the subject of the weather, and you 











being absent, when the eldest son, a boy twelve 


destroy half the world’s conversation. 


———— 
Dr. LvGot, of Paris, one of the most eminent chemist 
of Europe, says, when Iodine can be dissolved jn pure 
water, the most astonishing results may be anticipated 
Dr. H. Anders’ Iodine water is Jodine dissolved in 

water, and the most astonishing results have followed iy 


use in cases of scrofula and all chronic diseases. 45_jy 





A FAVORABLE NOTORIETY.—The good reputation and 
extended use of “Brown's Bronchial Troches” re 
Coughs, Colds and Throat Diseases, has caused the Tro 
ches to be extensively imitated. Obtain only the Genuine 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches,"’ and do not be influenced 
by those who make more profit by selling worthless inj. 
tations. Psa 





WANTED. 


Agents for the Cheapest and Best ge}. 
ing LNGRAVINGS offered the public. One of my gp. 
graving Agents reports 4 profit of $132 for two weeks 
cansassing; one lady $225 for one month; one yeung 
lady, with but little experience, has so!d over $500 Worth 
of goods in the last six weeks. Send for a private cirey. 
lar, containing terms, premiums, &c. Address 

4), HOLLAND, 8 pringfield, Mass., Chicago, I, 

5—2W 





$200 to $800 PER MONTH mags 
by any man in auy town Manufacturing and Selling 
Rubber Moulding and Weather Strips for Doois ang 
Windows. nstructtons and Price-List of Materials 
Jurnshed. REA BRADSTREET, Boston, Mass. 45-4 


——_. 
HOLIDAY JOURNAL for 1870. Co. 
taining a Fairy Story for Christmas, Plays, Puzzles aug 
Wonders. 16 large pages, itlus.rated. Sent FREE onre 
ceipt of 2-cent Stamp for postage. ADAMS & C0.%5 
Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 45—2weop 


PLANCHETTE! PLANCHETTE!!—A compete 
history of P anchette. dtalian Planchette, Fi ench Pian 
chetse, Chinese Planchette. Wonderful prediction of 
Planchette at Genoa, 1848. Planchette at the Confession. 
al; Planchette in a new Character; Planchette the De 
spair of Science; Planchette a Spiritualist; Miss 
Phelps’ Ghost; A startling Narration; Strange Phenome 
non among the Shakers in 1837. Allf rl0c! Address 
45-—-lw M. D. W., Box 41, Yarmouth, Me. 











86,000 Copies 
Of the December Number Printed! 





The greatest success is attending the publication of 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


of any periodicai in the world. Fully 


SIXTEEN THOUSAND COPIES 
have been added to its circulation during 1869 The rea- 
son for this vast increase is the immense amount of really 
splendid matter furnished for so small a price. Each 
number contains ONE HUNDRED PaGEs of the choicest 
original stories, poems and engravings, or TWELVE Hty- 
DRED PAGES each year for $1 50. . 

OUR YOUNG PEOPLE’S STORY-TELLER will 
have the attention of the best writers for the young that 
the publishers can obtain. The serial story for Bors 
AND GIRLS will be furnished by Horatio A.cgR, Jz. 
the popular author of **Ragged Dick," “Fame and For- 
tune,"’ “‘Mark, the Match Boy," and other well-known 
juveniles, and is entitled 

SINK OR SWIM: 
—OoR— 

HARRY RAYMOND'S RESOLVE. 
And will be about the same length as “LUCK axD 
PLUCK," now being published in the Magazine. It will 
also be splendidly illustrated, and of absorbing interest. 
Younger children will be cared for by Miss WI1LLIas, 
Miss Dupree, Miss BIGELow, AUGUST BELL, AMETHYST 
Wayne, CHARLES FOLLEN LEE, and others who kuww 
what the little ones want. 


ts NOW IS THE TIME TO GET UP CLUBS. 

TERMS: $1 50 per year; SEVEN copies, $9 00; THIRTEEN 
copies, $1500. Or $125 for each copy where twelve or 
more copies are ordered, and a copy GRATIS one year for 
each club of twelve. It is not necessary that all the 
numbers of a club should be addressed to one office, bat 
may be made up from different towns. 

*,* Specimen copy, with prospectus, sent tree upon re 
ceipt of one stamp. 

Address ELIOT, THOMES & TALBOT, 
44-2w 63 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 





Ye Prrreep, BotcnED AND ULCERATED Vicrixsof 
scrofulous discases, who drag your unclean persons inte 
the company of better men, take AY£R'S SARS APA 
RILLA, and purge out the foul corruption from your 
blood. Restore your health, and you will not only eis 
life better, but Inake your company more tolerable 
those who must Keep it. 4-lW 


Instant Ease’ |. 
Rightly named. It Relieves Headache, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism and Spasms. [3 a specific for Coughs au 
Colds. Does not stupefy, and is a safe and effectual ~ 
edy for man, woman orchild, Sold by Joun F. = 
N. Y., and Druggists generally. 3 












Great Sun-Sun Chop. 


30—l2w 





Glycerine Jelly 


Possesses soothing properties for Bronchial ——_ 
preserves Lung Tissue; fattens and stimulates ode. 
tives, andis an excellent remedy for delicate ¢ eral’. 
Sold by Jomn F. Henry, N. Y., and Druggists genera 


3y— 





OR SALE CHEAP—A Hand Prin a 
Press, with Types, Inks, &c. Nearly new, eT atagee, 
order. For particulars, address F. C. CROSS, “iw 
Mass. 


—_-- ———_———__, 
BELLS! BELLS! BELLS! 

For Church, Academy, Factory, — a 
Every farmer wants a Bell at from $5 to yd sebeal 

— the reach of Se pore H. MERRLS, 
43—2weop 


Fredericktown, Obie 

DRT UP! CATARRE a. 
Why will you suffer with this loathsome disc Oi 
a never-failing remedy is at hand. Dr, Watses unr 
Up has cured thousands of cases of eS a or mest 
ad. Do not hesi me = 








berless Colds in the hes 
but procure the remedy at once and be cw 5 an 
per bottle. Pamphiet all about Catarrh — Proprietoh, 
of stamp to pay postage. H. H. BUREINGTON aR iy 00 
Providence, R. I., also for sale by E. 





Chicago, lll.; Stone & ARMSTRONG, Cleveland, 0 
40—Law 








